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COLMAN'S 


POULTRY 
MUSTARD 


INCREASES  WINTER  EGG-PRODUCTION, 
IMPROVES  STAMINA  AND  VIGOUR,  AND 
MATERIALLY  STRENGTHENS  FERTILITY 
WITHOUT  IMPAIRING  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


A  heaped  teaspoonful  for  every  six  birds  is  the  daily  allowance. 
Thoroughly  mix  with  the  meals  whilst  dry,  then  moisten  to  a  crumbly  consistency. 

IMITATION  IS  THE  SINCEREST  FORM  OF  FLATTERY. 
AVOID    SUBSTITUTES.— INSIST   ON  COHilVII^lNr'S. 


1  lb.  box 

2  lb. 

3  lb. 
9  lb.  keg 

12  lb. 
18  lb. 
28  lb. 
56  lb. 
72  lb. 
112  lb. 


1 
1 
2 
5 
7 
11 
15 
3t 
37 
60 


d. 
O 
10 
8 
9 
6 
O 
9 
O 
6 
O 


post  paid. 


carriag'e  lOd.  extra. 
1/- 
1/2 
1/6 

carriage  paid. 


CASH   WITH  ORDER. 


"  IV|ORE  ABOUT  EGG-PRODUCTION  " 

is  an  intere<!tinff  and  practical  book  ;    it  contains  an 
egg-register  for  twelve  months  and  is 

Post  Free  on  application  to 

Ralph  R.  Allen 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH, 
HERTS. 


STRIKE  THE  IRON  WHILE  IT'S  HOT 


SEND  FOR  COLMAN'S  ON  THE  SPOT. 


STONECROFT, 
IPSWICH. 

MAJOR  H.  BARNES 

Breeder    and    Exhibitor   of  BLUE 

ORPINGTONS 

Also  of  White,  Black,  Buff,  Cuckoo,  and  of 

WYANDOTTES 

Wliite,  Silver,  and  Partridge,  also  of 

BLUE  LANGSHANS 

Many  hundreds  of  prizes  won. 
The  BEST  BLOOD  at  moderate  prices. 

STOCK  BIRDS  FROM  10/-  EACH. 
EGGS    FROM    5/-    PER  DOZEN. 


Miss  R.  B.  Babcock 

One  of  the  lar^e.st  and  most  successful 
breeders  and  exhibitors  in  England  of 

Old  English  Game,  Andalusians,  Barred  Rocks,  Blacli 
and  White  Leghorns,  White  Orpingtons,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Darii  Dorkings,  Indian  Game,  etc.,  etc.,  also 
Old  English  and  Indian  and  Variety  Bantams,  etc. 

WINNER    OF  OVER 


Challenge  Cups,  etc.,  is  in  a  position  satis- 
factorily to  execute  any  orders,  large  or  small, 
Show  or  Stock  Birds,  Eggs  for  sitting,  Day-old 
Chicks,  Breeding  Pens. 

Exports  a  Speciality. 

Exhibition  Specimens  from  30/'. 
Stock  Birds  from  10/6. 
Utility  (finest  laying  strains)  from  7/6  each. 

Grange  Hill  Prize  Poultry  Yards,  1  Chigwell 
Hainault  Utility  Poultry  Farm,  1  Row,  Essex 


Managcr-G.  SPRINGETT. 

N.B.— Miss  Babcock's  Stock,  which  have  won  so  many 
Prizes.  Challenge  Cups,  etc.,  can  only  be  had 
now  at  above  address. 
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'buffed  Tumblers^ 

All  Varieties. 


Ill  |iu":"'i|i-|  ii'iii' 


Birds  from  my  loft  have  won 

250  Prizes  during  1912 

including  Altrincham,  Dairy,  Man- 
chester. L.P.T.  Club,  and  Birming- 
ham Columbarian,  etc. 


Being  overstocked,  and  wishing  to  extend 
the  fancy,  I  have  the  whole  of  my  w  inning 
Blues  and  Silvers  for  sale,  in  one  lot  pre- 
ferred. Also  winners  and  stock  birds  in 
saddles  and  badges  at  reasonable  prices. 


ALFRED   E,  STOKES, 

63,  Gough  Road,  Edgbaston, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HORACE  W.  STEPHENS 

incubator  Manufacturer. 

GLOUCESTER. 


The  Glevum  Patent  Incubator 
is  without  a  doubt  the  finest 
hatching-  machine  on  the 
market.  One  of  the  principal 
features  is  our  Patent  Moisture 
Device,  by  the  use  of  which  a 
larger  percentage  of  strong 
chicks  are  obtained. 


Our  latest  Catalogue  tells  you  all  about  them  and  is 
post  free. 


GLEVUM  PATENT  INCUBUORS 
AND  BROODERS. 
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CYPHERS 

STANDARD  INCUDATORS. 

The  Cyphers  Incubator  was  first  placed  ou  the 
American  market  in  1896,  and  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  practical  poultrymen  because  of  the  ease 
and  simplicity  with  which  it  could  be  operated  and 
the  remarkable  good  work  it  did  in  hatching  chicks 
and  ducklings.  It  immediately  took  first  place  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  a  practical  hatcher,  and 
in  the  succeeding  years  has  steadily  grown  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  public  until  it  has  distanced  all 
competitors. 


Until  Cyphers  Incubators  were  placed  on  the  English 
Market,  hot-water  Incubators,  as  manufactured  by 
various  English  makers,  afforded,  generally  speaking, 
the  only  available  means  of  hatching  eggs  artifically 
in  this  country. 

The  Cyphers  Incubators  are  the  original  hot-air, 
non^moisture,  self-regulating,  self-ventilating  Machines. 


CYPHERS  BROODERS 


Cyphers  Brooders  make  rearing  chicks  pleasant  and 
profitable.  They  are  fit  companions  for  the  Cyphers 
Incubators,  and,  like  them,  are  correct  in  principle, 
durably  made,  and  certain  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  proper  test  of  Incubators  and  Brooders  is  the 
work  they  do  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  using 
them. 

For  full  particulars  concerning  Cj'phers  Incubators, 
Brooders,  and  other  Manufactures,  send  for  complete 
Catalogue,  No.  7,  post  free. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

119-125,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  B.C. 


Rrf1/\/\TJ"17    ©_    fif\        Incubator  and  Poultry 
t    XV/VrlrXj   06    \j\J,    Appliance  Manufacturers. 
21,    Stepney    Square,    Stepney,    London,  E. 

Cables  and  Telegrams — "  Toopes,  London."     Telephone — 3497 
East.     A.B  C.  Code  used,  5th  Edition. 

The  <'ASBESTIC  HEN"  INCUBATOR 

The  only  Incubator  in  the  world  that  will  take  either 
Ostrich  or  Hens'  eggs  without  mal<ing  any  alteration. 

Patd.  Great  Britain,  Colonies  and 
U.S. A  The  only  Incubator  con- 
structed of  Asbestos  ijoard  in  the 
World.  Absolutely  automatic  in 
action.  Cannot  crack  or  warp. 
Fireproof,  vermin-proof,  and  rot- 
proof.  Patented  moist  air  venti- 
lating- system  (no  water  trays.) 
Heated  by  hot  air  and  hot  water. 
Hatches  stronger,  more  vigorous, 
and  heavier  chicks  than  any  other 
Incubator. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogtte. 
Brooder  Heaters  (by  gas,  oil,  or 
coal).  Coops,  Wire  Netting-,  Bone 
and  Grain  Crushing  JNIachines, 
and  Poultrymen's  Sundries. 

MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS,  POULTRY  HOUSES,  BROODERS, 
BROODERS  HOUSES  COMPLETE . 


The  best  and  most  profitable  all-round  breed. 

SPECKLED,  LIGHT  and  RED 
Cockerels  and  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 

EXPORTING    A  SPECIALITY. 

Black,  Buff,  White  and  Blue  Orpingtons. 

JOHN  BAILY  &  SON,  'Phone—  Heathfield  Tower  14. 


When  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  "The  Illustrated 
Poultry  Record." 

Yokohamas  &  Yokohama  Bantams 
Mrs.  L.  C.  PRIDEAUX,  ^ 

LINDFIELD, 

SUSSEX. 

Breeder.  Exhibitor.  Exporter. 


THE 
FINEST 
POULTRY 

CATALOGUE 

EVER 


De  Graff 

iPOULTRY 
I  FARM. 

amsieroahny: 


THE 
LEADING 
R.I.  RED 

SPECIALIST. 


 ^    STOCK  * EGGS  FOR  SALE  

S.C.&  R.C.RHODE  "  ISLAND  REDS 
PLEASE   SEND    FOR   MY  CATALOGUE 
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V. 


B.P.  F0WL  H0USES 


SOUNDLY  BUILT 

FROir 

SELECTED  TIMBER 


No.  G.  PORTABLE 

FOWL  HOUSE. 

Size  6ft.  by  4ft.  by  4ft. 
high  in  front. 

Roof  of  matchboard  ing  covered 
with  tarred  felt  ;  walls  of  match- 
boardinor,  stained  outside  with 
brown  "  Stop-rot,"  lime-whitened 
inside  Fitted  with  nests  and 
perches   lonk-np  door,  ajid  slide 

n     ii  ~ — ■"rv   front.    Handles  for  carrying 

l)oultoa  &  PoLuljd  /4orwich  No  floor 

Ca,Sh    Price,   33,-     Carrlagre  Paid  on  two  or  more  Houses. 

Many  other  Designs  shown  in  Catalogue 
No.    181a,    sent    post   free   on  application. 

BOULTON    &    PAUL,   Limited,  IMORWICH. 


A  COMPLETE  AND 
EXHAUSTIVE   


to  fit  to  A'olume      of  the 

Illustrated  Poultry  Record 

will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a 
Penny  Stamp  to  defray  postage. 


NOW  READY 


R  T.  LANG,  Ltd., 

Atlantic  House,  Holbopn 

Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 


Set  up  and  ready  to  run  in  a  day 

A  1200-egg  size  is  illustrated.  It  is  shipped  all  built,  in 
two  sections,  ready  to  set  on  the  legs. 

This  is  the  coal-bnrning  mammoth  that  is  used  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  the  great  Long  Island  (New  York)  duck  district  there 
are  106  Candees  ranging  from  1,200  to  44,4co-egg  capacity, 
replacing  hundreds  of  oil  lamp  machines. 

Send  lis  your  name  &  address  and  receive  free  our  big  cata- 
logue so  you  may  know  the  actual  results  of  Candee  customers. 

Candee  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 

23,   Nichols   Street,   Eastwood,   New  York,  U.S.A. 


You  can  tell  any  Bird's  Number 

at  a  glance,  bv  mnikino  with 

Hill's  colored  expanding"  bands 

Don't  injure  legs  or  fall 
off.    10  distinct  colors. 
Code  for  numbering  up 
to  099- 
size  for     per  loo 

1  Chicks  i/S 

2  Small  Hens  3/4 

3  Standard  3/10 

4  Large  4/6 
SAMPLES  FREE. 

HILL'S  RUBBER  Co.,  Ltd.,  (P.  Dept  ) 
Market  Place  READING. 


FOR  POULTRY  AND  PIGS 

The  Rapid  Egg  Producer  and  Stock 
Rearer. 

OCEAN  FISH  MEAL 

15/-  per  cwt.,  carriage  paid. 
3-1  b.  sample  packet,  1/6  post  paid. 
Cash  with  order, 

SCOTT'S  COD  LIVER  OIL 
FOR  CATTLE. 

A1  quality,  5/-  per  gallon. 


Onl)'  to  be  had  direct  from  the  producer — 

ALFRED  SCOTT,  Maxwell  St.,  HulL 


Makes  Laying  a  Habit. 


To  Produce  EGGS  costing  M. 
each   for  food,   and  TABLE 
FOWLS  at  6d.  per  lb., 


Poultry  Meal,  12  6  per  112  lbs. 
Malted  Meal,  10/6  „ 

Carriage  Paid. 

Is.  Extra  Scotland  &  Ireland. 


Fop  partieulars  apply  sole  makers 
White,  Tomkins, 
&  Courage,  Ltd., 

48,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Rears  Robust  Chicles. 


VI. 
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Combe  Bank  Poultry  Yards 

(The  property  ol  ROBERT  L.  MOND.  Esq.,  J.P.) 

/s  This  Mot  a  Record  7 

Buff  Orpingtons 

1st  Breeding:  Pens.  1st  and  Challeng^e  Cup  Hens.  1st  and  Challeng^e 
Cup,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  commended  with  six  exhibits  in  Pullets; 
also  the  International  Challeng^e  Trophy,  &c.,  for  the  Champion 

Buff  Orping^ton  in  the  Show. 

White  Orpingtons 

1st  and  Challenge  Cup  Pullets. 

^   These  Yards  contain  some  of  the  best  blood  in  the  country,  and  a  large  stock  of  birds  is  for 
disposal.  Trap=nests  are  used  throughout,  and  a  strict  pedigree  kept;  consequently,  suitably 
mated  BREEDING  TRIOS  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon.    Reasonable  prices.    Full  particulars  on 
application. 

Inspection  coftimliy  invitedm   Trains  metm  Apply— 

M.  DALTON  COWAP,  Estate  Office, 
Combe  Bank,        -        Sundridge,  Kent. 


'JEWERS'  poultry"^ 


Moisture 
Oil 

Albuminoids 
Carbohydrates 
Woody  Fibre 
Mineral  Matter 


Containing  Silica 
Sand 


ANALYSIS. 
No.  1 
13.15 
5.43 
16.90 
52.99 
7.03 
4.50 


No.  2 
12.65 
4.06 
15.06 
58.03 
5.20 
5.00 


(flesh-formers) 
(fat-formers) 


100.00  100.00 


and 


.20 


1.25 


FOOD. 

TESTIMONIAL. 
(1)  H.  J.  MONSON,  Esq.,  "  Hazelwood,"  Chorley  Wood^ 

Late  Agricultar;il  Lecturer 

South  Eastern  College,  Wye,  Kent,  England. 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

Agricultural  School  of  the  Egj'ptian  Government. 

"  I  have  fed  Jewers'  Food  during  moult,  and  10  hens 
have  laid  100  eggs  during  first  15  days  of  this  present 
September. 

"These  hens  have  been  laying  straight  on  since  Nov- 
ember, 1912.  The  weight  of  the  100  eggs  is  131bs.  12ozs. 
A  steady  improvement,  since  the  properties  of  this  Food 
have  been  absorbed,  has  been  noticed  in  all  the  stock." 


No.  I.    12/6  per  cwt.;    £12  per  ton 


PRICES. 


CASH    WITH  ORDER. 


No.  2.    10/6  per  cwt.;    £10  per  ton. 


Free  on  Rail  Chesham. 


COLORED  SCREENS  &  The  Intensive  System. 

(Patent  applied  for). 

Bead  what  a  user  says  and  tvrite  for  full  partictilars  to — 


"  Half-a-dozen  Leghorns  hatched  April  19th,  1913,  did  not  begin  to  lay 
satisfactory  and  looked  very  aenemic.  I  put  four  pieces  of  red  glass, 
it^m.  by  loin.,  in  the  frame  of  the  house  so  as  to  throw  red  rays  on  to 
the  backs  of  the  Pullets.  The  effect  was  that  the  combs  of  the  birds 
began  to  grow  almost  immediately.  They  looked  healthier  and  four  of 
them  began  to  lay. — W.  E.  T1LI>,  Children's  Home,  Shoreham-by-Sea. 


F.  JEWERS, 


LORD'S  MILL, 


CHLSHAM,  Bucks. 
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The  Car  that  excels  in  every 
.   phase  of  Motoring  Service  . 


Choose  a  Talbot  for  its  investment  value.    No  car 
has  won  so  many  awards  in  Hill-cIimbing,  Reliability 
and  Petrol-economy  Trials.      None  offers  such  an 
assurance  of  lasting  and  efficient  road  service. 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 

A  48-pagc  Souvenir  Booklet,  profusely  illus- 
tratcd  with  photographs  of  the  winning 
Talbot  Cars  in  Speed,  Hill'climbing  and 
Reliability  Trials  this  Season,  .... 


Catalogue  on  Request  > 

CLEMENT  TALBOT,  Ltd., 

AUTOMOBILE   DESIGNERS  AND  ENGINEERS, 
Barlby  Rd.,   Ladbroke   Grove,   London,  W. 
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Miller's  Patent  Incubator. 


THE  HATCHING  CHAMPION. 

This  Incubator  cau  give  better  results  thau 
any  of  its  rivals  !  It  is  the  moSt  reliable  incu- 
bator of  to-day.  The  People  who  use  it  are 
unanimous  in  saying  it  is  the  best  incubator 
they  have  ever  tried.  It  brings  every 
possible  egg-  to  full  fruition. 

Price,  carriage  paid.  50-Egg  size,  £4  0 

ICG-Egg  size,  £5  0  200  „  £6  10 
350  £8  10       500  £10  0 

Full    Descriptive    Catalogue    with  decisive 
opinions  of  purchasers,  post  free. 

QODCDT  MllltD    Scottish  Poultry 
nUDLnl   nniLLCn,  Appliance  Works, 

DENNY,  SCOTLAND. 


St 


who  has  one  of 
the  best  studs  of 


Red  Selfs  and 


Red  &  Yellow  Whiteside^j 

in  the  country,  can  spare   a  few 
grand  birds  in  these  varieties.  Type 
and  colour  of  the  best. 

PRICES  REASONABLE 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED, 


Full  Particulars  on  application  to — 

53,  Pershore  Road,  Selly  Park, 

BIRMINGHAM. 
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Rats  &  Mice  exterminated  by  DAN  YSZ  VIRUS. 

Non-poisonous  and  haimltss  to  Human  Beings, 
Domestic   and   other   Animals.     Single  Tube  2/-; 

3  Tubes  5/-;  post  free  from:— 
DANYSZ  VIRUS  LIMITED.  (Box   E  N  |, 
52  Leadenhall  Street,  Loudon,  and  of  all  Chemists 


BUY  YOUR 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

whether  for  Exhibition  or  Utility  purposes  from  oris^inal  specialist 
in  this  variety,  who  has  a  grand  lot  of  500  youngsters  to  select  from. 
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The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  consider  any  MSS., 
photographs,  or  sketches  submitted  to  him,  but  they 
shoidd  be  accompanied  by  stamped  addressed  envelopes 
for  return  if  unsuitable.  In  case  of  loss  or  injury  he 
cannot  hold  himself  responsible  for  MSS.,  photographs 
or  sketches,  and  publication  in  the  Illustrated 
Poultry  Record  can  alone  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
acceptance.  The  name  and  address  of  the  owner 
should  be  placed  on  the  back  of  all  pictures  and  MSS. 
All  rights  of  reproduction  and  translation  are 
reserved. 

The  Editor  would  like  to  hear  from  readers  on  any 
Poultry  Topics,  and  all  Queries  addressed  to  the  paper 
voill  be  ansivered  by  experts  in  the  several  departments. 
The  desire  is  to  help  those  ivho  are  in  difficulty  regard- 
ing the  management  of  their  poultry,  and  accordingly 
no  charge  for  answering  such  queries  is  made. 

The  Annual  subscription  to  the  Illustrated 
Poultry  Record  at  home  and  abroad  is  8s.,  including 
postage,  except  to  Canada,  in  which  case  it  is  7s. 
Cheques  and  P.O.O.'s  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
Illustrated  Poultry  Record. 


The  ILLUSTRATED  POULTRY  RECORD  is  published  on 
the  first  cf  every  month.  Should  readers  experience 
any  difficulty  in  securing  their  copies  promptly  they 
are  requested  to  communicate  immediately  with  tha 
Editor. 

The  latest  date  -For  receiving  advertisements  is  the 
20th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue. 

The  utmost  care  is  exercised  to  exclude  all  adver- 
tisements of  a  doubtful  character.  If  any  reader 
has  substantial  grounds  for  complaint  against  an 
advertiser  he  is  requested  to  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Editor, 


Periodical  reconsideration  of  methods  adopted 
is  as  necessary  in  connection  with  the  Poultry 
Industry  as  all  other  pursuits.  Determination 
of  their  value  is  not  to  be  made  until  such 
systems  are  subjected  to  prolonged  and  more  or 
less  general  experience.  What  appears  to  be 
useful  and  helpful  at  first,  often  proves  either 
non-profitable  or  is  lacking  in  the  results 
anticipated  after  some  years  of  trial.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  reliability  of  trap- 
nesting  is  being  questioned,  at  least  so  far  as 
its  final  influence  in  selection  of  hens  for 
breeding  are  concerned.  Theoretically  there 
was  everything  in  its  favour,  in  which  respect 
it  seemed  beautifully  complete.  To  breed  from 
the  best  layers  appeared  to  be  the  surest  way  to 
increase  egg  production.  Therefore,  the  first 
step  was  to  discern  which  were  the  most  pro- 
lific members  of  a  flock.  That  has  not  however, 
proved  in  practice  to  be  enough.  That  trap- 
nesting  has  done  great  good  everyone  will 
admit,  but  probably  more  in  the  direction  of 
elminating  the  poor  layers  than  in  finding  out 
the  best.  The  facts  stated  in  the  quotations 
from  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl's  report  given  in  the 
present  and  the  previous  issues  reveal  that  the 
problem  is  wider  than  was  supposed,  and  that 
there  are  factors  involved  which  had  not  been 
thought  of.  Whether  the  ultimate  vSolution  of 
the  problem  will  be  on  the  lines  indicated  by 
Dr.  Pearl  has  also  to  be  proved.  Even  in  that 
case  the  use  of  trap-nests  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  selections  as  a  basis  for  breeding. 
What  we  must  realise,  however,  is  that  it  is  not 
in  itself  all  that  has  to  be  done. 
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An  Australian  View. 

II  is  ever  desirable  to  have  the  views  of  others 
upon  what  we  are  doing,  not  alone  for  th^e  reason 
that  there  is  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
alternative  opinions,  but  also  that  the  perspec- 
tive is  more  correct  when  a  distant  view  is  taken. 
We  who  are  in  the  moil  and  turmoil  of  work  are 
too  near  to  discern  it  as  a  whole.  Interchange 
of  observations  and  even  criticism  are,  therefore, 
always  to  be  welcomed.  In  this  connection  we 
have  read  with  great  interest  the  views  of  Mr. 
G.  Woodward,  one  of  the  leading  Australian 
breeders,  as  communicated  to  the  Daily  Grapliic 
during  his  recent  visit  to  this  country.  The 
gist  of  what  he  had  to  say  is  contained  in  the 
following  : 

Scientific  breeding  in  England  is  not  snfficieiitly 
recognised  as  a  commercial  proposition.  Yon  cer- 
tainly have  here  abont  a  dozen  keen  breeders,  Init 
the  rank  and  file  are  hopelessly  at  sea  in  the  qnestions 
of  the  rearing  of  chicks  and  in  the  fonndation  of  all 
stock.  These  poultry  fanners  may  breed  successfully 
for  a  couple  of  years,  but,  being  ignorant  of  the 
scientific  aspect  of  the  case  (i  e.,  what  are  known  as 
the  laws  of  Mendelism),  they  make  no  ultimate  pro- 
gress, and,  losing  all  enthusiasm,  give  up  the  fight 
in  favour  of  some  other  pursuit.  Old  methods  are 
relied  upon,  and  new  onesare  very  seldom  introduced. 
The  poultry  indnstrj'  in  England  cannot  I'ely  as  a 
whole  upon  the  enterprise  of  one  or  two  individuals, 
but  upon  farmers  and  householders,  who  keep  fowls 
for  profit. 

That  there  is  much  general  trtitli  in  what  is 
here  stated  cannot  be  denied,  although  it  is  only 
a  partial  statement  of  the  case.  That  the 
scientific  breeding  of  poultry  has  been  mainly 
confined  to  exhibitors,  as  that  utility  l^reeders 
have  not  applied  such  methods  nearly  to  the 
extent  which  we  desire,  mtist  be  admitted.  There 
are,  however,  other  considerations  which  are  not 
taken  into  account,  namely,  the  fact  that  this  is 
an  old  settled  cottntry,  and  our  chief  object  has 
been  development  in  relation  to  the  general 
farm  conditions,  rather  than  on  specialist 
lines.  The  history  of  poultry  tanning  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  even  America  and 
Australia,  wotild  support  the  contention  that 
this  is  the  line  of  permanency.  That  is  a  big 
question  which  cannot  be  disctissed  in  a  note. 

The  Paynter  Experiment. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  full  report  of  the 
experiment  made  at  Haslington,  Cheshire, 
during  the  last  few  months,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  Mr.  Pajaiter  is  to  be  transferred  to 
another  cotmty,  probably  in  East  Anglia,  where 
he  is,  we  ttnderstand,  to  be  given  a  more  favour- 
able opporttmity  to  test  his  system  of  proditcing 
profitably  chickens  for  market  on  a  small  hold- 
ing. The  fact  is,  too  mitch  ptiblicity  was  given 
to  the  work  at  Haslingdon,  as  a  resttlt  of  which 
the  place  was  overrun  with  visitors,  not  only 
absorbing  a  large  amount  of  Mr.  Paynter's  time, 


btit  also  adversely  affecting  the  birds,  who  can 
never  make  the  same  growth  if  disttirbed  in 
this  way  as  where  they  can  be  reared  in  qtiie- 
tude.  A  further  point  is  that  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  system  is  the  linking  of  cultivation 
with  poultry  raising;  a  year's  test  is  of  limited 
valtie,  and  does  not  prove  it  as  a  complete  whole. 
It  is  the  latter  which  otight  to  be  determined. 

The  Sex  Question. 

Perennially  the  sttbject  of  how  far  sex  in 
progeny  can  be  influenced  comes  up,  and  yet  in 
practical  experience  we  seem  as  far  from  arriv- 
ing at  a  sohition  as  ever.  How  many  theories 
have  been  promtilgated  in  connection  therewith 
it  is  impossible  to  state.  Some  of  these  make 
their  re-appearance  at  stated  intervals,  often 
advocated  as  if  they  were  new  ideas.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the}^  all  seem  to  fail  in  actual 
application.  What  wotild  appear  to  be  the 
latest  observations  on  this  important  question 
i.s  that  the  food  consttmed  by  the  parents  has 
much  to  do  with  the  sex  of  the  progeny.  A 
German  scientist  reports  experiments  with  bees, 
rabbits,  pigs  and  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing his  theories.  He  says  that  where  the  food 
is  mainly  carbonaceous  more  males  are  pro- 
dticed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  albuminoids 
are  in  excess  the  restilt  is  more  females.  This  is 
a  distinct  advance  on  the  suggestion  of  an 
Austrian  observer  some  years  ago,  who  advoca- 
ted that  the  relative  feeding  of  the  two  parents 
was  the  predominating  influence,  as  that  was  in 
the  case  of  poultry  more  diffictilt  to  arrange. 
The  qttestion  is  of  such  importance  that  we 
stiggest  the  Board  of  Agrictilture  should  provide 
for  experiments  to  be  made  at,  say,  half  a  dozen 
centres  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  at  each 
of  which  there  should  be  two  lots  of  birds, 
fed  upon  food  in  which  carbo-hydrates  and 
albuminoids  respectively  shoitld  be  in  excess. 
We  do  not  say  a  single  season's  test  would  be 
final,  but  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting. 

Supplies  to  Fattening  Establishments. 

One  of  the  main  difiFictilties  which  have 
hindered  the  extension  of  poultry  fattening 
centres,  whether  co-operative  or  under  private 
control,  is  securing  a  supply  of  suitable 
birds  in  suflicient  quantities.  Several  pro- 
mising attempts  made  in  other  districts  than 
the  south-eastern  cotmties  have  had  to  be  given 
up  for  that  reason.  It  was  not  dtie  to  lack  of 
outlets  for  the  finished  birds  at  paying  prices, 
but  that  labour  and  plant  could  not  be  kept 
employed  and  occupied  except  for  a  short 
period  of  the  year,  with  a  consequence  that 
whatever  was  made  then  was  more  than  lost  at 
other  seasons.  We  were  discussing  this  question 
recently  with  one  of  the  largest  fatteners  in  the 
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kingdom,  who  stated  that  for  mauj^  weeks  his 
cages  are  half  em.pt)',  and  yet  he  must  keep  his 
men  all  the  year,  otherwise  he  could  not  retain 
them.  All  the  evidence  obtainable  shows  that 
the  one  hope  for  meeting  the  conditions  here 
referred  to  is  that  where  the  soil  and  climate  are 
favourable,  breeders  over  the  entire  area  must 
rear  birds  for  sale  to  the  fatteners,  not  merely 
at  the  usual  season  but  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  Extraneous  supplies  are  unreliable. 
It  is  useless  having  a  fattening  plant  unless  it 
can  be  kept  employed. 

Foxes  again. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  our  November  issue 
with  the  newer  conditions  resultant  from  a 
revision  of  our  landed  sj^stem,  the  fox  question 
is  certain  to  be  pressed  forward  for  solution. 
A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  daily  papers 
.states  that  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  ot  the 
Exchequer  has  been  called  to  the  importance  of 
this  question  by  Miss  Cook,  of  the  Stone  Cross 
Poultry  Farm,  who  claims  to  have  lost  721  birds 
without  receiving  a  penny  compensation.  We 
can  only  hope  that  a  lady  may  accomplish  what 
men  have  failed  in  doing,  namel)',  putting  an  end 
to  what  is  an  intolerable  state  of  affairs.  As 
indications  of  how  the  question  is  being  regar- 
ded the  Westniinster  Gazette  sa5'S  : 

"111  certain  sliires  foxes  have  certainly  destroyed 
'tons  of  food.'  The  fact  that  some  Hunts'  poultiy 
funds  run  into  four  figures  speaks  for  itself.  But  all 
Hunts  are  not  well  enough  off  to  be  just  in  their 
dealings  with  the  poultr3--keeper. 

And  what  is  the  poor  poultiy-keeper  to  do  whose 
place  ill  a  debatable  land  is  between  two  Hunts.? 

No  doubt  fox  hunting  farmers  have  little  or  no 
ground  for  complaint,  but  every  poultry  keeper  is 
not  a  fox-hunter,  and  the  old  contention  that  the 
Hunt  was  good  for  trade  won't  hold  water  nowadays, 
when  hunting  men  readily  use  foreign  food  and 
bedding  for  their  mounts,  keep  motors  instead  of 
carriage  horses,  and  often  provision  themselves 
largely  from  the  Stores." 

An  even  more  striking  piece  of  evidence  is 
found  in  report  of  an  interview  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  with  Mr.  C.  E.  Yottng,  of  Nantwich, 
a  prominent  Cheshire  farmer,  who  stated  that 
some  tenants  who  rent  their  land  from  private 
landlords  are  in  a  position  to  press  for  and 
secure  full  compensation,  btit  even  their  farming 
operations  are  restricted  by  fox-hunting.  But 
for  the  foxes — which  could  be  qtiickly  extermi- 
nated if  they  were  not  preserved  for  the  sport — 
it  would  be  possible  on  many  farms  to  treble 
the  number  of  poultr}",  without  materiall}' 
increasing  the  present  cost  of  maintenance,  and 
he  considered  it  a  decided  loss  to  the  community 
at  large  that  this  cannot  be  done  as  things  are. 

What  one  may  say  a  thousand  think.  The 
question  is  undoubtedly  pressing  forward  to  a 
solution. 


Laying  Type. 

Here  is  involved  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  hen  which  has  a  capacit}'  for  laying  a  large 
number  of  eggs  differs  in  build  from  one  which 
is  deficient  in  that  direction.  That  it  is  so 
racially  ever3^one  will  admit.  The  differences 
in  view  between  good  and  bad  breeds  judged 
from  their  prolificacy  are  recognised.  What  we 
wish  to  discover  is  how  far  selection  can  be 
made  by  external  appearance.  In  table  fowls 
that  is  not  difficult.  The  laying  capacity  is 
more  elusive.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to 
note  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Geo.  Nicholls,  appear- 
ing in  Feathered  Life,  the  case  is  stated  for  a 
la5dng  type.    He  says  : — 

"Although  'laying-type'  is  much  disputed,  I  am 
convinced  it  is  a  point  that  should  go  hand-in-haud 
with  trap-nesting.  You  cannot  establish  a  good 
laying  strain  unless  they  are  built  on  right  lines,  and 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  discarding  an  other- 
wise good  ]a)'er  if  she  were  deficient  in  these  quali- 
ties, for  she  is  certain  to  be  the  mother  of  a  large 
percentage  of  indifferent  layers.  The  fundamental 
atlributes  of  la3'ing  type  are  :  i.  Short  legs,  set  wide 
apart,  with  pleut}'  of  stern,  and  tail  carried  high  ; 
2.  Bright  e)"e;  3.  Alert,  active  carriage  ;  4.  An  earl}' 
riser  and  late  going  to  roost.  The  width  between 
the  legs  is  a  step  to  developing  a  well-proportioned 
stern,  and  when  this  has  been  attained,  nature, 
abhorring  a  vacuum,  fills  the  cavit}-  supplied  with 
an  increased  size  of  ovary." 

Here  we  have  definite  suggestions  as  to  dis- 
cernment of  a  laying  type,  the  testing  of  which 
are  within  the  opportunities  of  many  breeders. 
What  we  should  like  to  ,'-;ee  would  be  observa- 
tions in  measurements  and  results  carried  out 
with  hundreds  of  specimens  of  different  breeds, 
and  the  laying  results  noted. 

Irish  Exports. 

The  annual  returns  issued  by  the  Iri.sli 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  a  slight  decline 
in  egg  exports  for  19 12  as  compared  with  19 11, 
amounting  to  175,241  great  hundreds,  and  in 
values  to  ^13,645  thus  sharing  the  same 
advance  in  prices  noted  on  all  sides.  In  fact 
the  number  of  eggs  sent  oitt  of  the  country  is 
smaller  than  any  one  of  the  previous  four  years 
save  19 10.  The  maximtim  3'ear  was  in  1908. 
This  indicates,  either  a  check  to  increase  of  pro- 
dtiction  or  a  greater  consumption  in  Ireland 
itself,  which  there  is  no  means  of  saying.  The 
eggs  imported  in  1912  were  99,208  great  hun- 
dreds, of  a  declared  value  of  ^45,326,  which 
was  more  than  in  any  of  the  previous  three 
years ;  but  slightly  less  than  in  1908.  It  is 
stated  that  of  these  ^8,171  came  direct  from 
abroad,  inclusive  of  ^4,090  worth  from  Rus.sia. 
So  far  as  poultry  were  concerned  there  is  a  rise 
in  quantity  of  exports  but  a  much  greater  in- 
crease in  values.    The  figures  are  remarkable 
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and  deserve  setting  out  : 

191 1.  1912.  Increases. 

Quantities.     Values.  Quantities.       Values.  Quantities.  Values. 

cwts.              £  cwts'               £  cwts.  £ 

303,902      850,926  317,685       1,037,771  13,783  186,845 

Thus  in  19 12  Ireland  shipped  to  Great  Britain 
50  per  cent,  more  in  value  of  poultry  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  together.  The  total  value 
of  Poultry  imported  into  Ireland  in  19 12  was 
^19,564,  a  little  less  than  in  the  previous  3^ear. 
The  total  value  of  eggs  and  poultry  shipped  to 
Britain  last  year  was  ;;£j3, 964,353,  or  with  feathers 
just  over  four  million  pounds  sterling. 


different  As  we  pointed  out  in  our  September 
issue  there  are  districts  where,  so  far  as  local 
supplies  are  concerned,  the  producers  and 
consumers  are  in  such  close  proximity  that 
eggs  at  any  rate  pass  directly  from  farm  to 
household,  or  at  most  with  one  intermediary. 
Under  such  conditions  combinations  of  pro- 
ducers have  not  much  opportunity  and  certainly 
where  local  supplies  do  no  more  than  meet  a 
fraction  of  the  demand,  as  a  consequence  of 
which  prices  are  usually  very  good  indeed. 
Within  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
production  is  greater  than  consumption  the 


 "   ,  .  .  ......  .  ,  uv«i»-^^^  .''«to<^lS«v«Wi«iff*i4Bfc--,  ■  ...  .  . 

A  Brood  of  Sicilian  Buttercups.  [Copyright 
This  interesting  breed  was  fully  discussed  in  our  last  issue  by  Miss  Stanton. 


Co-operation  versus  Private  Trading. 

The  perennial  question  as  to  whether  con- 
sumers are  better  served  by  private  traders  or 
co-operative  societies  does  not  concern  us  here. 
The  considerations  involved  are  complex  in  the 
extreme,  and  experiences  vary.  What  is  an 
undoubted  fact  is  that  distributive  co-operation 
is  almost  entirely  restricted  in  this  country  to 
what  may  be  termed  a  second  class  trade,  and 
that  private  trading  grows  much  more  rapidly 
in  this  direction  than  co-operation.  So  far  as 
producers   are   concerned  the  case  is  totally 


conditions  are  totally  different.  Here  is  it  that 
co-operation  has  its  opportunity.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
necessity,  in  that  by  throwing  responsibility 
upon  producers  in  respect  to  marketing  they 
are  made  to  realise  quality  is  a  prime  factor  if 
they  desire  to  obtain  the  best  po.ssible  returns. 
Moreover,  it  frees  them  from  the  bonds  which 
have  only  too  much  fettered  them  in  the  past, 
and  compels  adoption  of  methods  in  conformity 
with  present  day  requirements.  There  are 
many  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  that  these 
can  be  conquered  has  been  abundantly 
proved. 


December,  1913. 
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THE   REHABILITATION   OF  THE  GOOSE. 

By  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S. 


HE  question  has  often  suggested  itself 
to  my  own  mind,  as  it  doubtless  has 
to  that  of  others,  whether  any  steps 
could  be  taken  to  restore  the  goose  to 
some  measure  of  its  former  popularity. 
That  this  species  has  in  our  own  land,  as  in 
many  others,  declined  in  the  favour  with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  householders  is  unquestionable. 
Probably  the  actual  number  of  these  birds  con- 
sumed is,  in  spite  of  a  considerably  increased 
population,  less  by  half  of  what  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  from 
September  onwards  to  January,  and  more 
especially  at  Christmas,  the  number  of  geese 
displayed  on  poulterers'  stalls  was  large  to  what 
is  now  the  case.  Records  also  show  that  at  an 
earlier  period  it  was  even  more  so.  Further 
evidence  is  that  these  birds  were  seen  in  the 
rural  districts,  more  especially  upon  open  lands 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  now  the  case. 
In  some  sections  of  the  country  where  goose 
breeding  and  rearing  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  annual  production,  such  is  no  longer  the 
case.  In  eastern  and  parts  of  southern  Europe 
geese  are  still  largely  bred,  due  mainly  to  German 
consumption,  which  is  well  maintained.  Upon 
that  point  much  evidence  is  given  in  my  "  Report 
on  the  poultry  industry  in  Germany."  The  fact 
is,  this  branch  is  the  only  section  of  poultry- 
keeping  which,  with  the  exception  just  quoted, 
has  declined. 

A  Declining  Business. 

Why  this  change  should  have  taken  place  has 
been  explained  before,  but  may  be  stated  once 
more.  Both  of  the  causes  are  general  in  many 
countries,  probabl}^  in  all  that  can  be  regarded 
as  well  cultivated.  What  we  have,  therefore,  to 
keep  in  view  is  that  these  prevail  over  very  wide 
areas,  and  with  advancement  of  cultivation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  altered  conditions  of  life 
on  the  other,  there  is  every  apparent  tendency 
towards  a  continuance  of  what  is  here  set  forth. 
It  is  said  that  demand  creates  supply,  and  that 
supply  stimulates  demand.  Such  is  largely  true, 
with  exceptions,  of  which  the  goose  is  one,  for 
we  have,  as  a  rule,  and  certainly  in  the  British 
Isles,  an  equal  reduction  both  of  supply  and 
demand,  otherwise  the  lessened  output  would 
have  caused  a  rise  of  prices,  which  has  certainly 
not  been  the  case,  for  during  recent  3^ears  the 
prices  at  which  good  geese  could  be  bought  are 
less  than  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago.  That  is 
the  phenomena  of  the  poultry  industry,  and 
deserves  consideration.    Nor  is  this  to  be  ex- 


plained by  imports  from  abroad,  upon  which 
some  people  are  ever  ready  to  throw  the  blame 
when  anything  goes  wrong.  It  is  true  we  have 
considerable  supplies  from  various  European 
countries,  but  these  have  not  increased  and  they 
merely  cater  for  the  cheaper  trade.  We  must 
look,  therefore,  for  other  reasons. 

Lessened  Supplies. 

Save  in  those  countries  where  the  land  is 
mainly  open  and  largely  rough  pasture,  fewer 
geese  are  kept.  That  is  the  case  even  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  consumption  is  still  very 
general,  as  the  people  are  great  goose  eaters. 
During  my  observations  throughout  the  Father- 
land, almost  everywhere  that  fact  was  recorded, 
so  that  the  supply  is  chiefly  Russian,  upwards 
of  seven  million  live  geese  being  imported 
annually.  As  cultivation  increases,  geese  de- 
cline. Such  was  true  in  France,  in  Denmark, 
and  in  Northern  Italy,  as  it  has  been  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  With  enclosures  the  profit- 
able growing  of  these  birds  is  lessened.  In  days 
gone  by,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  they 
were  bred  and  reared  on  common  lands,  where 
they  found  the  major  part  of  their  food  at  no 
cost  to  the  owners.  That  there  was  great  benefit 
thus  derived  by  goose  breeders  under  these 
conditions  cannot  be  doubted.  Unfortunately, 
over  large  areas,  as  has  been  succinctly  expressed, 
the  common  was  stolen  from  the  goose,  which 
is  more  serious  in  its  ultimate  effect  than  steal- 
ing the  goose  from  the  common.  That,  however, 
is  not  all.  Wherever  cultivation  has  advanced, 
farmers  have  found  that  they  could  turn  their 
fields  to  more  profitable  advantage,  and  without 
the  damage  they  feared  to  crops  and  pastures. 
With  the  decline  of  arable  land  and  laying  down 
so  much  of  the  country  to  grass,  many  of  those 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  buy  annually  a 
flock  of  goslings  for  putting  on  the  stubbles 
have  ceased  to  do  so,  which  explains  why  the 
imports  of  lean  geese  from  Ireland  and  the 
continent  of  Europe  have  decreased  to  so  large 
an  extent  At  one  time  that  was  a  huge  trade, 
but  it  has  shrunk  greatly.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  farmers  knew  their  business  well,  for, 
especially  in  view  of  lower  returns,  the  contrac- 
tion of  opportunity  meant  that  what  might  at 
one  time  leave  a  moderate  margin  of  profit,  no 
longer  did  so.  The  result  is  indicated  in  the 
poultry  census  of  1908,  wherein  it  is  shown  that 
on  the  farms  of  Great  Britain  there  were  only 
eight  adult  geesje  per  thousand  acres  of  culti- 
vated land.    Although  Ireland  has  nearly  twice 
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as  many  of  these  birds  as  in  the  whole  of 
Britain,  due  to  its  greater  extent  of  open  lands, 
the  same  tendency  is  to  be  noted.  In  that 
country  the  annual  returns  show  that  in  1907 
there  were  506,960  adult  geese,  and  in  19 13 
455,468,  or  a  decline  of  nearly  ten  per  cent. 
This  will  assuredly  continue  at  an  accelerated 
pace  as  the  country  attains  a  greater  degree  of 
cultivation,  The  total  numberof  geese  bred  annu- 
ally in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  1,700,000, 
or  slightly  over  one-fifth  of  a  goose  per  family  of 
five  persons  per  annum.  That  is,  indeed,  a  poor 
result.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  comparative 
figures  available  to  help  us  in  finding  to  what 
extent  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  actual 
numbers,  as  the  census  taken  in  1884  and  1885, 
so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  did  not  discrimin- 
ate between  young  and  old  birds. 

Rkduction  in  Demand. 

What  has  here  been  stated  would  probably 
not  have  taken  place  to  nearly  the  same  extent 
had  the  decline  in  supplies,  as  is  generally  true, 
been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  values.  Such  has  not,  however,  been  the 
case,    otherwivSe   we   might    have   sought  an 


explanation  in  the  influence  of  higher  prices. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that,  as  already 
stated,  the  consumption  of  this  class  of  poultry 
has  steadily,  even  rapidly,  decreased  within 
recent  years.  In  multitudes  of  households  a 
goose  is  never  found  upon  the  table  from  one 
year  end  to  another,  the  reasons  for  which  are 


worthy  of  study.  Formerly,  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  geese  at  the  Christmas  season.  That 
was  the  great  treat  of  the  domestic  festival. 
Goose  clubs  enabled  even  those  with  modest 
means  to  indulge  to  that  extent,  and  the  sale 
through  their  media  was  very  large  indeed.  If 
no  bird  of  this  class  was  purchased  at  any  other 
time,  then  it  made  an  appearance.  Such  is  no 
longer  true  to  the  same  degree,  so  far  as  our 
own  country  is  concerned.  The  demand  is  for 
other  clas.ses  of  meat.  The  change  in  taste  is  by 
no  means  restricted,  however,  to  this  instance. 
It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  fashion.  My  own 
firm  belief  is  that  there  is  something  deeper 
accounting  for  what  is  here  indicated.  With 
the  changed  conditions  of  life,  the  need  is  for 
something  finer  and  more  delicate,  less  of  a 
fatty  nature.  Men  and  women  whose  work  does 
not  involve  strenuous  physical  exercivSe  have 
not  the  same  power  of  assimilating  coarser  and 
heavier  foods  to  the  same  extent  as  their  fore- 
fathers who  spent  their  lives  in  the  open  air, 
and  they  have  not  yet  learnt  to  prepare  dishes, 
as  in  some  continental  countries  in  which  the 
goose  meat  forms  but  a  part.  There  is  also  an 
economic  reason,  namely,  that  with  the  produc- 


■M. 

tion  of  bigger  geese,  which  was  the  rage  for  a 
long  period,  these  were  too  large  for  ordinary 
households,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  they 
are  as  profitable  to  buy,  even  considering  the 
lower  price  per  pound  than,  say,  the  turkey, 
which  yields,  pro  rata  a  higher  proportion  of 
edible  flesh  to  the  gross  weight.    This  question 
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of  size  is  further  discussed  below.  My  own 
view  is  that  of  the  causes  referred  to,  that  which 
has  been  mainly  responsible  is  the  nature  of  the 
flesh  itself. 

SizK  OF  GkeSE. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  throughout 
Southern  Europe  the  type  of  goose  generally 
met  with  is  smaller  in  size  of  body  than  those 
generally  found  in  the  western  and  northern 
countries  of  the  Continent.  These  are,  in  my 
judgement,  descended  from  the  Roman  goose, 
still  to  be  found  in  Italy.  During  my  visits  to 
the  last-named  country,  as  to  Southern  Germany 
and  Austria,  I  realised  that  this  was  the  general 
type.  Plump,  fleshy  specimens,  weighing  in  the 
late  summer  eight  to  nine  pounds  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  markets,  and  appear  to  meet  with  a 
steady  demand.  These  birds  come  within  the 
purchasable  power  of  a  large  number  of  house- 
holders, which  would  not  be  the  case  with  larger 
specimens.  As  is  well  known  such  foreign 
geese  as  are  imported  into  Britain  are  smaller 
than  native  supplies,  or  even  those  from  France. 
Poulterers  report  that  within  recent  years  the 
demand  on  our  markets  has  been  for  birds  of  a 
more  moderate  size.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
whether  by  the  introduction  of  smaller  races 
than  the  Embden  and  Toulouse  we  could  not 
rehabilitate  the  goose  in  popular  favour,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  these  were  fleshy  in 
relation  to  the  total  weight.  It  is  certainly 
worth  a  trial. 

Sewng  Geese. 

Were  what  has  just  been  suggested  carried 
out,  and  geese  of  a  size  more  in  keeping  with 
the  requirements  of  ordinary  householders 
offered  for  sale,  there  is  every  probability  that 
we  should  find  a  much  larger  demand  from 
Michaelmas  onwards.  There  is  also  another 
new  development  which  I  should  like  to  see 
tried,  namely,  the  selling  of  parts  of  a  goose. 
That  plan  is  common  in  many  continental 
countries,  more  especially  where  larger  geese 
are  common,  as  in  France  and  Northern  Ger- 
many. In  the  latter  this  system  is  carried  out 
mo,st  completely.  Every  part  of  the  goose 
appears  to  be  utilised.  Even  the  skin  is  cooked 
in  some  cheap  restaurants,  and  is  said  to  make 
a  highly  appreciated  dish  among  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  community.  This  method  has 
many  advantages,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  large- 
ly increase  the  sale  of  goose  flesh  among  great 
multitudes  of  those  who  probably  never  taste  it 
from  one  season  to  another.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever,  save  that  of  custom,  which  can  be 
urged  against  this  plan.  If  a  sucking  pig  is 
sold  in  parts,  why  not  a  goose,  or  even  a  turkey  ? 
By  doing  so  every  class  of  the  community  could 
be  provided  for.  Those  who  were  willing  to  pay 


a  higher  price  per  pound  could  have  the  brea.sts, 
others  the  legs,  and  so  on.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  question  for  poulterers  and  retailers 
rather  than  breeders,  but  is  important  to  the 
latter,  in  that  we  might  anticipate  a  greatly 
increased  demand  from  which  they  would  reap 
a  benefit.  Ultimately  it  might  mean  the  com- 
plete rehabilitation  of  the  goose  on  British 
tables,  and  an  extension  of  the  period  of  con- 
sumption, with,  possibly,  higher  values.  It  is, 
however,  poulterers  alone  who  could  test 
whether  a  sale  can  be  made  in  this  way.  It  is 
certainly  worth  a  trial  on  their  part. 

Cost  of  Production. 

In  view  of  the  prices  obtainable  for  geese  in 
these  days  the  margin  of  profit  disappears  unless 
they  can  be  fed  in  the  cheapest  manner.  Apart 
from  green  goslings  I  question  whether  geese 
can  be  grown  profitably  unless  they  find  in  a 
natural  manner  practically  all  their  food  from 
about  eight  weeks  onwards  to  the  time  when 
fatting  commences.  In  this  may  be  included 
spilled  grain  when  placed  on  the  stubbles.  That 
is  practically  a  waste  product,  and  cannot  be 
obtained  except  by  birds  of  one  kind  or  the 
other.  Such,  however,  is  not  suflicient.  Geese 
are  by  nature  grazers,  and  from,  say,  May 
onwards  to  the  time  of  harvest,  should  cost  very 
little  indeed  for  food.  If  kept  upon  pasture 
land  to  the  exclusion  of  larger  stock,  that  adds 
to  the  expense,  from  which  fact  we  find  an 
explanation  of  reduction  in  numbers  of  geese 
under  these  conditions.  The  fact  must  be 
admitted  that  this  species  cannot  be  expected  to 
increase  upon  highly  cultivated  lands,  and  as 
small  holdings  increase,  the  opportunities  will  be 
denied  to  an  even  greater  extent.  The  large 
farmer  who  has  some  rough  or  wood  land  might 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  at  present.  Even 
with  him,  however,  the  margin  ot  profit  cannot 
be  anything  but  small.  If  he  wants  a  flock  of 
geese  for  autumn  or  winter  sale  it  pays  him  better 
to  buy  lean  birds  in  August  and  September. 
The  price  at  which  these  can  be  bought,  2/6  to 
3/-  each,  does  not  leave  much  to  the  grower. 
There  is  yet  in  this  country  a  large  amount  of 
land,  known  as  rough  grazings,  upon  which 
geese  might  be  bred  and  reared  in  large 
numbers.  Should  the  projects  now  put  forward 
for  recolonisation  of  these  sections  of  the 
country  be  materialised,  an  opportunity  will  be 
alforded  at  present  denied.  There  the  cost  of 
production  would  be  comparatively  small.  If, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  suggestions  already  sub- 
mitted, namely,  selection  of  a  smaller  type  of 
goose,  and  sale  of  geese  in  parts,  this  branch  of 
the  poultry  industry  might  recover  its  lost 
position.  To  that  should  be  added  the  desir- 
ability of  marketing  geese  earlier. 
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THE   PLACE   OF   THE  GOOSE. 

By  J.  W.  Hurst. 


JT  is  difficult  to  say  just  why  the  public  demand 
lor  goose  flesh  has  declined  in  this  country, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  domestic  descend- 
ant of  the  Grey-lag  has  been  unduly  neglected 
for  some  time.  There  are,  however,  signs  of 
reviving  interest — among  which  may  be  included 
the  Editor's  willingness  to  stimulate  breeding 
by  giving  special  attention  to  the  claims  of  the 
goose  in  this  number  of  "TtiE  Illustrated 
Poultry  Record." 

Whilst  it  is  not  easy  justly  to  apportion  the 
blame  for  the  slight  that  has  been  put  upon  so 
eminently  respectable,  dignified,  and  well-con- 
ducted a  bird,  there  are  two  factors  that  have 
undoubtedly  been  influential.  The  first  is  the 
change  in  taste,  consequent  upon  modern  altera- 
tions in  the  mode  and  standard  of  living ;  and 
the  other,  it  may  reasonably  be  suggested,  is  the 
operation  ol  the  Inclosure  Acts  and  the  better 
cultivation  of  the  land.  That  the  latter  influen- 
ces operate  in  the  same  direction  in  other 
countries  is  a  fact  that  is  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Edward  Brown's  "Report  on  the  Poultry  Industry 
in  Germany.''  Commons,  wastes,  and  forest 
lands  have  long  been  associated  with  the  pro- 
duction of  geese.  Gilbert  White  noted  the  value 
of  such  tracts  of  land,  which  he  described  as 
being  of  considerable  service  to  neighbourhoods 
that  verge  upon  them  "  by  maintaining  their 
geese";  and  in  arguing  against  the  curtailment 
of  the  rights  of  commoners  John  Stuart  Mill 
urged  the  hardships  inflicted  upon  the  cottager 
"  who  had  a  goose  upon  the  common."  During 
my  own  occupation  of  a  farm,  the  tenancy  of 
which  carried  with  it  certain  rights  in  regard  to 
an  extensive  tract  of  forest — such  as  common  of 
pasture,  common  of  estovers  (the  cutting  and 
using  of  wood  and  litter)  and  the  common  of 
turbary  (or  cutting  of  turf) — the  question  of 
grazing  rights  for  geese  was  raised,  and  a 
partially  successful  fight  put  up  by  the  common- 
ers. It  is  not,  however,  part  of  my  present 
intention  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  land 
question  in  this  or  any  other  of  its  several 
aspects.  I  am  only  mentioning  facts  which 
must  be  included  among  the  causes  of  the 
decline  in  goose  breeding.  But  whilst  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  goose  must  give  place  to 
improved  husbandry,  there  still  remain  exten- 
sive areas  upon  which  geese  might  be  kept  and 
bred  without  any  interference  v/ith  other  or 
more  profitable  interests.  There  remains  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  production,  and  because  the 
older  breeders  have  been  displaced  there  is — as 
regards  accommodation  —  little  reason  why 
others,  who  are  more  favourably  placed,  should 


not  engage  in  gosling  rearing.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  difficulty — the  would-be  producer  is 
confronted  with  the  fact  of  a  limited  demand 
How  far  can  that  demand  be  extended  by  in- 
creasing the  output — that  is  the  question.  It  is 
a  moot  point. 

According  to  the  poultry  census  the  goose 
population  of  Great  Britain  is  no  more  than  two 
per  hundred  acres,  and  the  smaller  the  acreage 
of  the  holding  the  higher  the  average  number 
kept.  The  official  returns  do  not,  however, 
accurately  represent  the  position  of  affairs 
relative  to  geese  any  more  than  they  give  a  just 
estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  common 
domestic  fowl  is  kept.  The  stock  of  back-yarders, 
suburban  and  country  cottage  poultry  keepers, 
would  make  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  fowls  returned,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
the  goose  figures  would  be  materially  increased 
by  the  numbering  of  the  flocks  that  are  ignored 
by  the  census  takers.  During  the  past  summer 
I  saw  very  large  numbers  of  geese  running  on 
grass  land  over  which  the  owners  of  the  birds 
pOvSsessed  the  right  of  pasture.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  far,  if  at  all,  such  birds 
are  included  in  the  returns.  Evidently  all  would 
be  omitted  that  belonged  to  occupiers  of  less 
than  one  acre,  although  they  would  probably 
be  included  in  the  schedules  of  those  holding 
one  acre  and  upwards —despite  the  fact  that  the 
birds  themselves  graze  on  common  land.  Au}'- 
way,  if  all  the  geese  that  graze  on  commons  and 
are  the  property  of  occupiers  of  less  than  an  acre 
were  included,  the  result  would  not  vastly 
increase  the  average  number  of  birds  per  hun- 
dred acres  ;  and  that  the  present  output  of  home 
reared  birds  falls  short  of  even  the  existing 
limited  demand  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
not  inconsiderable  volume  of  the  imports.  It 
consequently  follows  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
demand  to  justify  some  immediate  increase  in 
production,  although  it  is  not  so  clear  that — 
hav'ng  passed  that  limit— a  much  greater 
demand  is  capable  of  being  encouraged  by 
further  production. 

As  far  as  my  experience  is  concerned  I  have 
found  it  more  difficult  to  induce  people  to  take 
up  goose  breeding  than  any  other  form  of  poultry 
production,  however  favourable  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  the  individuals  concerned.  On 
the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  old-established 
goose  breeders  wnth  whom  I  have  come  in 
contact  are  reasonably  satisfied  with  their  results 
in  this  department  of  production.  Given  the 
right  conditions  tlie.se  birds  are  suitably  remun- 
erative, yet  for  some  reason  beginners  do  not 
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adequately  replace  the  old  breeders  as  they  drop 
out.  Perhaps  it  is  that  the  limitations  of  the 
existing  demand  have  been  unduh'  emphasized, 
and  that  expert  advisers  have  erred  on  the  side 
of  caution — although  this  is  not  a  common  fault 
in  connection  with  poultry  farming.  However 
that  ma}^  be  it  would  appear  that  a  diminishing 
demand,  rather  than  the  contrary,  is  encouraged 
b}^  the  tendency  of  production. 

A  goose  in  the  wrong  place  is  an  unprofitable 
bird,  as  is  an}'  other  in  similar  circumstances, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  entirely 
excluded  from  the  scheme  of  things.  It  has  a 
legitimate  economic  position  relative  to  pro- 
ducer's opportunities  and  consumers'  require- 
ments. There  are  in  general  but  two  situations 
in  which  the  breeding  of  the  common  domestic 
goose  is  reall}"  worth  while,  upon  the  farm  and 
upon  the  common,  but  if  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  pasturage  is  suitable,  the  goose 
will  thrive  contentedl}^,  and  reproduce  its  kind 
with  profit.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  always 
properly  placed  on  the  farm,  because  its  profit- 
ableness is  relative  to  that  of  the  other  possible 
uses  of  the  land  occupied,  nevertheless  it  is 
more  often  than  not  subjected  to  the  unmerited 
suspicion  of  agriculturists,  in  addition  to  the 
previously  mentioned  discredit  consequent  upon 
fickle  fashions  in  gastrononi}'. 
The  farmer  must  inevitabl}^ 
regard  the  goose  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  grazier,  and  that 
the  goose  consumes  a  rather 
considerable  amount  of  herbage 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  although  the 
quantity  is  not  excessive  in  the 
case  of  early  maturing  goslings 
killed  off  the  grass  at  the 
"  green  "  stage.  Moreover,  the 
character  and  value  of  the  herb- 
age varies,  and  on  many  farms 
there  is  land  that  is  of  less  value 
for  other  than  for  this  purpose. 
The  legitimacj^  of  the  goose's 
place  on  the  common  or  forest 
needs  no  insistence. 

Further,  the  fact  that  the  place 
of  the  goose  has  undergone  some 
change  during  recent  years,  in 
the  popular  estimation  of  season- 
able dietetics,  is  all  in  favour  of 
the  producer,  with  whom  the 
production  of  "  green "  goslings  is  generally 
more  profitable  than  that  of  the  fat  goose.  That 
the  season  for  the  former  is  more  extended  than 
for  the  latter  is  another  favourable  factor.  The 
birds  may  be  disposed  of  as  the}'  reach  a  suitable 
age  and  condition,  in  a  succession  of  broods  ; 
consequently  the  land  need  not  necessarily  be  so 


heavily  stocked,  or  for  so  long,  as  when  all  are 
run  on  for  September  or  December.  Not  only 
are  the  birds  more  quickly  off  the  land,  whilst 
the  cost  of  production  is  minimized,  but  killed 
at  the  "  green  "  stage  they  are  in  a  much  more 
desirable  condition  for  the  table  than  those  that 
are  fed   up  to  the  old-fashioned  standard  of 


Fren'ch  Experience. 

A  recent  work  entitled  La  Basse  Couv,  par  L.  J. 
Troncet  et  E.  Tainturier,  published  by  the  Librairie 
Larousse  of  Paris,  deals  also  with  the  fattening  of 
geese,  and  with  the  subjoined  translation  we  close 
our  symposium  on  this  subject  : 

Fattening  of  geese  takes  place  from  September  to 
November,  with  those  birds  which  have  already 
attained  sufficient  development. 

Commencement  is  made  at  first  by  giving 
additional  food  consisting  of  oats,  buckwheat,  or 
peas  ;  then,  after  a  week,  whilst  the  birds  are  good 
in  flesh  though  not  very  plump,  they  are  placed  in 
quiet  and  restricted  runs,  or  are  enclosed  in  boxes, 
or  in  fattening  pens. 

The  system  here  indicated  is  sufficient  to  bring  the 
geese  to  a  state  of  suitable  fatness,  but  in  the 
countries  where  they  have  in  view  the  production  of 
foie  gras,  the  precedure  is  altogether  different. 

At  Toulouse  cramming  is  adopted  by  means  of  a 
funnel,  morning  and  evening,  with  maize  until  they 


Plucking  geese  for  Christmas. 
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are  quite  full.  Thirty  litres  (27  quarts)  of  this  grain 
is  sufficient  orJinaril}'  to  fatten  a  goose  to  the  weight 
of  10  kilogrammes  (22I  lb.),  and  the  operation  does 
not  exceed  a  month.    .    .  . 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  maize  is  the  only  food 
employed  to  obtain  a  fat  goose.  Potatoes,  meals, 
oily  grains,  betel  nuts,  walnuts,  and  flax  seeds  are 
air  used  for  the  purpose.  Some  feeders  add  a 
spoonful  of  oil  for  each  bird  every  time  of  feeding. 
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GOOSE   FATTENING— YESTERDAY   AND  TO-DAY. 


nrHli  system  of  fattening  geese  is  very  ancient. 

ft  was  practised  by  tfie  Egyptians  four 
tfiousand  years  ago,  as  indicated  by  the  tabfets  in 
the  tomb  of  Tiglie,  and  in  Italy  during  the  period 
of  the  Empire.  Of  tlie  methods  then  adopted  the 
accounts  are  very  incomplete.  We  are  compelled, 
therefore,  to  confine  ourselves  to  later  periods,  and 
below  give  extracts  from  various  sources. 

Se\enteenth  Century  Methods. 

The  English  Hiishandwan,  written  by  Gervasse 
Markham,  was  published  in  1615,  and  is  noteworthy 
in  that  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  books  dealing 
practically  with  poultry  in  relation  to  agricultiue. 
In  a  quaint  manner  it  describes  the  system  of 
fattening  geese  followed  at  that  period- — that  is, 
three  hundred  years  ago  : 

After  a  gosling  is  a  month  or  six  veeks  old  yovi 
may  put  it  up  to  feed  for  a  gieene  Goose,  and  it  will 
l;e  perfectly  led  in  another  month  following:  and  to 
feed  them  there  is  no  meat  better  than  slegge  Gates, 
Ijoyl'd  and  given  plenty  thereof  twice  a  day,  Morning, 
Noone  and  Night,  with  good  store  of  Milke  or  Milke 
and  Water  to  drinke.  .  .  .  Now  for  the  fattening 
of  elder  Geese  which  are  those  which  are  five  or  six 
months  old,  yon  shall  understand  that  after  they 
have  been  in  the  stubble  fields,  and  during  the  tiine 
of  harvest  got  into  good  flesh,  you  sliall  then  chuse 
out  such  Geese  as  you  will  feede,  and  put  them  in 
severall  pennes  which  are  close  and  dark,  and  there 
feede  them  thrice  a  da}-  with  good  store  of  Oat"s,  or 
ppelted  Beannes,  and  give  them  to  drinke  water  and 
barley-meale  mixt  together,  which  must  evermore 
stand  before  them  ;  this  will  in  three  weekes  feede  a 
Goose  so  fatte  as  it  is  needful. 

In  a  work  entitled  Systema  Agriculturce  ;  the 
Mystery  of  Husbandry  Discovered,  Published  for  the 
Common  Good  :  by  J.  W.  Gent,  in  1675,  the 
following  account  is  given  : 

The  Young  or  Green  Geese  are  best  fatted,  if  kept 
dark,  and  fed  with  ground  malt  and  milk  mixed 
togi^ther. 

But  in  fatting  of  Geese  you  may  observe  that  they 
usually  sit,  especially  in  the  night  time,  with  their 
.Beaks  or  Bills  on  their  Rumps,  where  they  suck  out 
most  of  their  moisture  and  fatness  at  a  small  bunch 
of  feathers,  which  you  shall  finde  standing  upright 
on  their  rumps,  always  moist ;  which  if  put  away 
close  before  }  on  put  them  up  for  fatting,  Ihey  will 
be  fat  in  much  less  lime,  and  with  nuich  less  Meat 
than  otherwise. 

They  aviH  feed  on,  and  fatten  also  with  Carrots  cut 
small,  and  given  them. 

The  Jews,  who  are  esteemed  the  skilfullest  feeders 
that  be,  do  wrap  the  Goose  in  a  Linen  Apron  :  they 
hang  her  up  in  a  dark  place,  stopping  her  Ears  with 
Pease,  or  some  other  thing,  that  by  neither  hearing 
nor  seeing  of  anything,  she  be  not  forced  to  struggle 
nore  cry.  After  they  give  her  pellets  of  Ground-malt 
or  Barley,  steeped  in  water  thrice  a  day,  setting  by 
them  water  and  gravel ;  by  which  manner  of  feeding 
they  make  them  so  fat  that  it  is  almost  incredible. 

Moubray's  System. 

Bennington  Moubray's  Treatise  on  Domestic 
P  oultry  was  first  published  in  1 815.  After  describing 


the  method  of  feeding  goslings  on  the  stubble  and 
by  corn  and  green  food,  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  to 
bring  the  birds  into  fat  condition  : 

Geese  managed  on  the  above  mode  will  be  speedily 
fattened  green,  that  is,  at  a  month  or  six  weeks  old, 
or  after  the  run  of  the  corn  stubbles.  Two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  latter  must  be  sufficient  to  make 
them  thoroughly  fat;  indeed,  I  prefer  a  goose 
fattened  enlirely  in  the  stubbles,  granting  it  to  have 
been  previously  in  good  case,  and  to  be  full  fed  in 
the  field  ;  since  an  over-fattened  goose  is  too  mucli 
in  the  oil-cake  and  greese-tub  style  to  admit  even 
the  ideas  of  delicac)-,  tender  firnniess,  or  true  flavour. 
Bat  when  needfid  to  fatten  them,  the  feeding  houses 
already  recommended  are  most  convenient.  Witli 
clean  and  renewed  beds  of  straw,  plenty  of  clean 
water,  uud  upon  oats  ciushed  or  otherwise,  pea  or 
bean  meal,  the  latter,  however  coarse,  or  ordinary 
food,  or  pollard  ;  the  articles  mixed  up  with  skim 
milk  when  to  be  obtained,  geese  will  fatten  pleasantly 
and  speedil}-.  I  know  nothing  of  the  imposthunie 
said  b}'  our  elders  to  grow  upon  the  rump  of  the 
feeding  goose,  and  through  which  she  perpetually, 
like  a  bear,  sucks  her  own  fat,  and  which  thence 
must  needs  be  expected. 

I-^resent-Day  Goose  Fattening. 

An  exhaustive  article  by  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
F.L.S.,  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  for  1899,  dealing  with  "  Geese 
and  Geese-breeding,"  from  which  we  cull  the 
following  paragraph  treating  upon  the  final  finish- 
ing of  the  produce  : 

During  the  last  three  weeks  tlie  geese  should  be 
confined  in  sheds  or  pens,  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  in  a  batch.  The  place  selected  for  this  purpose 
should  be  roomy  and  be  well  ventilated,  but  must 
not  be  very  cohl  or  subject  to  great  variations  of 
temperature,  or  the  flesh  development  will  be 
retarded  considerably.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  have 
a  range  of  pens,  each  with  an  open  forecourt,  either 
around  three  or  four  sides  of  a  square,  or  along  one 
side,  and  to  allow  each  batch  out  in  turn  for  feeding 
during  which  time  the  pens  can  be  cleaned  out. 
The  advantage  of  the  square  arrangement  is  that 
they  are  more  sheltered  fronr  wind  and  rain.  Bach 
batch  should  be  killed  at  Hie  same  time,  and  thus  it 
is  better,  when  putting  up,  to  grade  according  to  the 
respective  sizes  of  the  various  specimens.  If  a  few 
are  taken  out  of  a  batch  those  remaining  are  liable 
to  fret  and  lose  flesh.  For  feeding  off  the  grains 
most  suitable  are  oats,  either  whole  or  crushed. 
Barley  meal,  mixed  with  brewers'  grains  and 
potatoes,  are  excellent  for  this  purpose,  but  oats 
steeped  or  simply  thrown  into  water,  produce  the 
finest  quality  of  flesh,  possessing  firmness  without 
hardness.  Beans  and  peas  should  be  avoided  as  they 
make  the  flesh  hard.  Indian  corn  is  frequently 
employed,  either  whole  or  ground,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  it  gives  weight  aud  bulk,  but  the 
result  is  unsatisfactory,  in  that  the  body  aud 
intestines  are  charged  with  a  large  amount  of  yellow, 
oily  fat,  which  runs  away  into  the  dripping  tin  when 
the  bird  is  cooked.  Moreover,  the  appearance  of  a 
maize-fed  specimen  is  never  so  pleasing  as  when  oats 
are  emploj  ed. 

The  Way  Followed  in  Amicrica. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Kingston  for  1897  contains  a  large 
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anioiinl  of  information  respecting  the  goose  industry 
in  that  country,  and  thus  explains  the  system 
adopted  by  tliose  who  prepare  tliese  birds  for  the 
fall  markets  : 

Geese  for  fattening  should  be  penned  npon  high, 
gravelly  soil,  or  land  that  will  not  become  muddy  in 
w  et  weather.  A  pen  for  fifty  geese  should  be  perhaps 
40ft.  or  more  square,  and  should  be  bare  of  green 
crops,  and  provided  with  some  shelter  from  the  sun. 


When  the  weather  is  cool  they  fatten  more  rapidly. 
When  penned  for  fattening  they  may  be  fed  for  one 
or  two  days  quite  moderately,  in  a  way  to  prepare 
them  for  the  regular  fattening  ration.  During  this 
time  they  can  have  a  little  green  food  and  such  grain 
food_as  the}'  have  been  accustomed  to.  For  fattening 
they  should  be  fed  upon  scalded  dough,  made  from 
Indian  corn  meal  and  sweet  beef  scraps.  Water 
should  be  provided  in  pails  or  buckets,  giving  them 
a  fresh  supply  three  times  daily,  but  only  sufficient 


A  reminder  of  last  April ;  a  foretaste  of  next. 
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A  good  shelter  may  be  made  by  putting  four  crotched 
posts  in  the  ground,  upon  which  rails  can  be  laid 
covered  with  white  birches  or  boards.  These  may 
be  fastened  down  so  that  a  high  wind  will  not  blow 
them  off  or  injure  the  geese  in  the  pen,  A  wire 
fence,  four  or  six  feet  high,  is  suitable  for  the  sides 
of  the  pen.  In  fattening  goslings  during  the  warm 
weather  of  summer,  provision  should  be  made  for  as 
much  air  as  possiWe.  If  the  weather  is  warm  they 
eat  less,   and  consequently   fatten    more  slowly. 


for  them  to  drink,  and  not  enough  for  them  to 
attempt  to  bathe,  as  water  spilled  around  the  pen  is 
apt  to  make  the  ground  muddy,  and  any  unnecessary 
exercise  is  a  hindrance  to  fattening.  It  is  better  to 
have  two  pails  each  half  full  of  water  than  one  filled 
to  the  top.  Goslings  can  then  only  get  water  for 
drinking,  which  is  all  that  is  desired.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  scalded  food  is  always  sweet,  aud 
does  not  stand  long  enough  to  become  sour  and 
unwholesome.    The  corn  meal  and  the  beef  scraps 
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should  be  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  mixed  iu  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  scraps  to  four  parts  of 
meal,  by  measure,  and  a  little  salt  should  be  added, 
just  enough  to  season  it,  care  being  taken  not  to  use 
too  much.  .  .  .  Feed  in  the  morning  what  dough 
the  goslings  will  eat  up  in  an  hour  after  feeding.  At 
noon  feed  whole  corn  in  the  same  way,  but  at  night 
a  considerably  larger  quantity  of  dough  can  be  given 
them,  as  they  will  eat  more  sometimes  during  the 
night,  when  the  weather  is  cooler,  than  during  the 
whole  day.    A  little  powdered  charcoal  should  be 


mixed  with  the  dough  about  twice  a  week. 
No  green  food  is  given  after  the  first  day  or  two. 
They  should  have  a  constant  supply  of  gravel, 
crushed  oyster  shells,  and  broken  charcoal.  The 
latter  is  especially  desirable  on  the  score  of  health, 
and  it  is  also  thought  to  assist  in  obtaining  a  white 
fat.  Decayed  stumps,  or  partially  rotted  wood,  are 
greedily  eaten  by  geese  when  fattening,  and  a 
moderate  supply  seems  to  do  them  good.  It  requires 
usually  seventeen  to  twenty  days'  steady  feeding  to 
fatten  goslings. 


TURKEY   AND  GOOSE. 

Some  Opinions,   Ancient  and  Modern. 
By  A.  T.  Johnson. 


LTHOUGH  the  turkey  in  its  own 
country  —  America- — is  an  auttimn 
fowl,  properly  belonging  to  Thanks- 
giving Day,  it  has,  during  the  last 
century-and-a-half,  gradually  been 
supplanting  the  boar's  head,  the  roast  beef  and 
the  goose  at  our  Christmas  feasts.  To-day  it  is 
not  only  more  popular  as  a  Yule-tide  dish  than 
it  has  ever  been  but  it  is  in  greater  demand  than 
any  other.  Though  an  alien  and — comparatively 
—  a  thing  of  yesterday  it  has  won  its  way  into 
our  hearts  (and  stomachs)  thrusting  the  poor  old 
goose  into  second  place. 

Hops  and  turkeys,  carps  and  beer 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year, 
says  an  old  rhjmister  who,  if  not  quite  accurate, 
indicates  the  associating  of  turkey  with  good 
cheer  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

A  learned  apothecary  and  scribe  of  the  name 
of  Salmon  wrote  in  1695  of  turkey  thus  :  "  It  is 
a  most  excellent  food  and  of  great  nourishment; 
3^ou  may  concoct  broth,  ale  or  jelly  of  it  against 
consumptions,  for  it  restoretli  strength  plentifully 
and  agrees  with  all  dispositions." 

Here  is  a  sea.sonable  extract  from  no  less  a 
celebrity  than  the  sagacious  Dr.  Kitchiner : 

"  If  you  wish  a  turkey,  especially  a  very 
large  one,  to  be  tender,  never  dress  it  for  at 
least  four  or  five  days  (in  cold  weather  eight 
or  ten)  after  it  has  been  killed.  No  man  who 
tmderstands  good  living  will  say  '  On  such  a 
day  will  I  eat  turkey,'  but  will  hang  it  up  by 
four  of  the  large  tail  feathers,  and  when,  on 
paying  his  morning  visit  to  the  larder  he  finds 
it  lying  upon  the  cloth  prepared  to  receive  it 
as  soon  as  it  falls,  that  day  let  it  be  cooked." 

Doubtless  very  excellent  advice,  more  especi- 
ally for  birds  that  have  not  been  artificially 
fattened.    For  if  these  are  hung  as  we  should 
hang  game  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
verage  cold  storage,  or  more  recently  killed 


specimens,  is  incredible  until  tried.  Both 
flavour  and  texture  of  flesh  are  vastly  improved 
by  the  process  and  tenderness  assured. 

Though  we  may  "understand  good  living,"  or 
think  we  do,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove 
that  we  do  not  derive  as  much  enjoyment  from 
our  food  as  our  forefathers  did,  gouty  and 
dispeptic  as  they  often  were.  Cold-storage  is  a 
good  deal  to  blame  for  this.  It  may  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  a  great  blessing,  but  we  have  had 
to  pay  dearly  for  it  and  must  continue  to  do  so. 
For,  not  only  does  it  rob  the  feast  of  its  flavour 
in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  phrase,  but  it  has 
robbed  the  seasons  of  their  flavour  also — of  their 
own  pectiliar  and  time-honotu'ed  meats.  With 
green  peas  at  Christmas  and  pheasants  in  June 
our  appetites  may  be  tickled  with  the  sauce  of 
novelty,  btit  they  are  never  whetted  by  that 
anticipatory  zest  with  which  a  Christian  stomach 
awaits  the  dishes  which  custom  and  nature  have 
ordained  to  appear  at  their  appointed  season  and 
none  other.  The  sort  of  delicious  foretaste  that 
must  have  stimulated  old  Dr.  Kitchiner's  gastric 
juices  and  flavotired  his  imagination  when, 
morning  after  morning,  he  entered  his  larder  in 
sweet  anticipation  of  the  moment  when  his 
suspended  turkey  would  give  the  word  "  ready," 
by  dropping  out  of  its  own  tail  and  falling  as 
falls  a  fully  ripened  fruit  from  the  branch,  is  not 
for  us. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  turkey 
and  a  public  taste  in  which  I,  personally,  do  not 
claim  a  share,  the  American  bird,  is  a  quite 
modern  innovation  compared  with  the  European 
goose.  The  origin  of  the  latter,  as  a  domestic 
fowl,  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  In  the 
days  when  history  was  written  on  pap3"rus  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  geese  were  domesticated, 
valued  as  food  and  changed  hands  as  money  in 
commercial  transactions.  Pliny  has  told  us 
of  the  great  processions  of  geese  which  waddled 
all  the  way  from  north-east  Europe  and  over  the 
Alps  to  Rome  where  they  were  fed  up  with  figs 
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so  that  the  stomachs  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Eternal  City  might  rejoice.  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  been  prouder  of  his  geese  than  of  his 
warriors ;  Horace  and  Herodotus  have  both 
immortalised  their  virtues,  and  Lucretius  has 
given  the  world  the  story  of  how  the  white 
geese — the  sacred  white  geese  of  the  Capitol — 
by  their  cackling,  raised  the  alarm  which  led  to 
the  capture  of  the  thieves  who  would  steal 
golden  Jupiter.  And  Columella,  who  is  probably 
the  oldest  poultry  farmer  in  history,  has  left  us 
directions  for  the  selection  and  breeding  of  this 
venerable  fowl. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  these 
historical  references  to  goose  should  refer  to  a 


those  great  flocks  of  white  geese  which  minis- 
tered to  the  luxuries  of  Rome,  then  the  system 
of  selection  and  breeding  carried  on  in  those 
dim  ages  must  have  been  not  only  more  exten- 
vsive  but  of  greater  antiquit}^  than  we  are  always 
apt  to  realise. 

But  to  return  from  this  disgression  to  our 
feastings — to  goose. 

"  Of  a  certain  two-legged  animal  with  feathers 
it  is  said,"  wrote  the  dispeptic  philosopher  of 
Chelsea,  "if  you  draw  a  distinct  chalk  circle 
round  him  he  sits  imprisoned,  as  if  girt  with  the 
iron  ring  of  fate;  and  will  die  there,  though 
within  sight  of  victuals — or  sit  in  sick  misery 
there,  and  be  fatted  to  death.    The  name  of  this 


A  fine  display  of  turkeys  ready  for  supplying  the  Christmas  demand,  which  seems  to  increase  year  by  year. 


white  bird,  for  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  ancestor  of  our  various  domestic  breeds — of 
the  Toulouse  and  Embden  at  any  rate — is  the 
Grey  Lag,  a  variety  of  wild  goose.  Doubtless 
the  great  demand  for  the  plumage,  which  existed 
as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Rome's  greatness,  was 
the  main  factor  in  determining  the  colour,  but 
some  early  writers  have  referred  to  the  greater 
docility  of  the  white  birds  as  compared  with  the 
grey.  Furthermore,  white  animals  in  pre- 
Christian  ages  were  more  commonly  invested 
with  sacredness,  or  veneration,  than  others, 
which  also  would  tend  to  favour  the  increase  of 
the  ancestors  of  our  Embdens  and  fix  their  most 
characteristic  feature,  and  the  knowledge  of 
these  things  only  makes  it  the  more  evident 
that,  if  the  Grey  Lag  were  the  original  parent  of 
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poor  two-legged  animal  is — goose ;  and  they 
make  of  him,  when  well  fattened,  pate  de  foie gras, 
much  prized  by  some." 

Thus  submissively  does  the  only  bird  that 
ever  laid  a  golden  egg  patiently  endure  the 
process  of  developing  a  morbid  enlargement  of 
the  liver  that  the  tables  of  princes  and  epicures 
may  proclaim  its  praises,  and  that  (despite  the 
presence  of  turkey,  which  some  very  unpatriotic 
Yankee  once  described  as  "  a  lousy  fowl  ")  its 
ancient  glory  shall  still  shine  in  the  prime 
delicacy  of  the  feast. 

The  ordinary  man,  who  has  not  3'et  been 
demoralised  by  turkey,  will  not  only  be  satisfied 
with  the  goose  of  the  normal  liver  but  he  will, 
provided  he  is  master  of  his  own  destiny  as 
regards  his  Christmas  dinner,  select  his  bird 
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with  a  nicer  discrimination  than  that  usually 
displayed  by  the  poulterer.  But  first  let  me  sa}^ 
that  one  of  the  reasons — perhaps  the  principle 
oife — of  goose  having  fallen  out  of  public  favour 
is  this  :  the  consumers  have  become  so  satiated 
with  the  grossness  of  the  coarse,  over-fattened 
specimens  of  our  markets  that  their  senses,  no 
less  than  their  digestions,  have  revolted.  Goose, 
having  become  an  ogre  of  obesity,  we  have 
recoiled  from  the  very  prospect  attacking  such 
a  forbidding  object.  It,  in  common  with  many, 
perhaps  most,  other  things  has  been  sacrificed 
to  a  prevailing  craze  for  size.  The  bigness  and 
the  fatness  thereof  has  been  made  a  feature  of 
our  times — the  vulgar  fetish  of  a  sensational 
people. 

In  selecting  a  goose,  then,  I  would  first 
recommend  a  white  bird  of  medium  size.  Next 
let  it  be  white  (not  yellow)  in  the  skin,  the  latter 
being  "as  chaste  as  the  arm  of  a  maiden  when 
the  cold  doth  cause  it  to  shrink  a  little  and 
become  like  unto  the  breast  of  a  tender  gosling 
bereft  of  its  down."  ]f  a  goose  is  meaty  and 
firm,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  not  coated  with  a 
super-abundance  of  useless  fat,  its  breast  should 
require  no  pressing  nor  flattening,  and  those 
tell-tale  finger-marks  which  indent  the  carcase 
of  gross  specimen,s,  as  though  it  were  a  bladder 
of  lard,  will  be  absent.  But  the  paterfamiliar 
out  to  buy  a  goose,  and  who  has  a  wholesome 
respect  for  his  digestion  and  that  of  his  depend- 
ants, will  go  still  further  in  his  scrutiny.  He 
will  avoid  those  monsters  whose  "waistcoats" 
are  distended  with  the  fat  of  a  too  generous 
feeding.  He  will  turn  the  birds  over  and  pass 
by  all  those  which  display  heavy  layers  of 
yellowy  fat  along  their  backs.  For  this  excess 
of  fat  is  utterly  useless — save  for  shooting  boots 
and  embrocation.  It  melts  away  in  the  cooking, 
after  unduly  saturating  the  carcase,  and  the 
astute  house-wife  realises  that  to  pa)^  tenpence  a 
pound  for  all  this  blubber  which  she  does  not 
want  is  bad  policy.  As  for  the  good  man  who 
suffers  from  it,  it  is  buying  a  stick  to  beat  his 
own  back. 

But  the  Christmas  goose,  as  I  have  suggested, 
need  not  be  the  repulsive  object  it  so  often  is. 
The  public  are  probabl}^,  to  some  extent,  to 
blame  for  its  present  condition,  but  the  feeders 
also,  very  naturally,  like  to  make  their  birds  as 
heavy  as  possible,  seeing  they  are  sold  by  weight. 
The  great  mistake,  from  a  consumer's  stand- 
point, in  fattening  geese  is  this  :  They  are  given 
too  much  fat-forming  and  too  little  flesh-forming 
food.  All  water-fowl  put  on  fat  naturall}^ 
They  secrete  it  as  protection  against  cold  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  do  other  birds.  There- 
fore, when  they  are  given  a  fattening  diet,  they 
quickly  become  gross.  In  feeding  geese  for  the 
best  results  in   flavour,    flesh   and  digestible 


properties,  I  would  bar  all  such  foods  as  maize 
and  barley,  whole  or  ground,  and  boiled  potatoes, 
all  of  which  are  largely  used  by  our  goose 
rearers.  Wheat  might  be  also  included  in  the 
list,  but,  on  account  of  the  cost,  it  is  seldom 
used.  The  finest  French  geese,  which  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  in  the  world,  are  fed  on  buck- 
wheat placed  in  troughs  of  water.  This  produces 
white  flesh  of  excellent  flavour  and  very  little 
fat.  But  white  oats,  fed  in  the  same  way,  will 
yield  equally  good  results.  Though  geese  may 
call  for  the  exercise  of  some  patience  in  getting 
them  to  take  it,  buttermilk,  used  with  the  oats 
instead  of  water,  is  an  excellent  thing.  There 
is  also  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  fatteners 
to  confine  their  birds  too  closely  as  Christmas 
approaches.  This  again  is  a  mistake  for  it  leads 
to  plethora  and  the  lack  of  that  flavour  which  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  goose  which  is 
permitted  to  graze — the  flavour,  in  fact,  which 
is  its  own. 


GEESE  FOR  FARMERS. 

By  Fred.  W.  Parton  (the  University  Leeds.) 

^PHE  principle  geese  rearing  counties  in  England 
are  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  local  conditions  are  eminently 
suitable,  which  is  proved  by  the  perfect  specimens 
produced  by  these  two  counties.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  other  counties  where  geese  are 
extensively  reared,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
are  not  bred  to  the  same  extent  as  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.  One  reason  for  this  falling  off  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  acreage  of 
common  land  is  not  so  extensive  as  formerly ; 
consequently  this  has  a  limiting  effect  on  production. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
uncultivated  land  in  this  country  that  might  be 
turned  to  profitable  use  in  this  direction. 

The  breeding  of  geese  is  essentially  work  for  the 
large  farmer  since  these  birds  should  not  be  reared 
upon  a  restricted  area,  or  the  land  will  rapidly 
become  contaminated.    They  are  not  suitable  for 
the  small-holder  to  rear  in  sufficently  large  numbers 
for  them   to  be   a   profitable   adjunct  to  other 
branches  on  his  holding.    If,  however,  he  can  have 
access  to  any  waste  land,  on  which  they  may  graze, 
they  would  be  only  on  his  farm  during  the  early 
stages  in  their  growth  and  when  they  are  brought 
under  cover  in  November  to  fatten  for  Christmas 
trade,  this  alleviates  the  continual  occupation  of 
the    land.     Under    these    circumstances    if  the 
small  farmer  sees  an  opportunity  of  rearing  a  few 
geese  without  them  displacing  anything  else,  then 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  limited  number  should 
not  be  kept.  Speaking  generally,  however,  it  is  the 
extensive  and  not  the  intensive  man  who  should 
farm  geese,  and  even  then  they  should  not  be  run 
too  thickly  on  the  land. 
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Geese  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  all  branches  of  pOLdtry,  because  the 
demand  is  considerably  greater  than  the  supply,  so 
much  so  that  large  numbers  are  imported  every 
year  from  Holland  and  elsewhere.  To  obtain  the 
full  benefit  that  is  possible  from  geese  they  must, 
of  course,  be  treated  from  the  very  commencement 
in  an  orthodox  manner,  and  become  part  of  the 
systematic  work  of  the  farm.  The  parent  stock 
should  be  large  in  frame  and  fully  matured,  but 
they  must  not  be  fat,  this  is  detrimental  to  a  good 
stock  getter.  This  may  be  prevented  by  allowing 
them  perfect  freedom.  They  will  then  exercise  their 
natural  desire  for  grazing,  which  will  keep  them  in 


type,  such  as  Plymouth  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  and 
Dorkings,  these  will  comfortably  cover  five  eggs. 
If  the  goose  becomes  broody  later  in  the  season  she 
may  be  allowed  a  batch  of  eggs.  When  the  eggs 
are  set  under  hens,  a  moist  place  should  be  chosen, 
if  there  is  difficulty  in  securing  such  a  position 
without  running  risk  of  thieves,  or  undue  exposure  ; 
the  eggs  must  be  moistened  by  pouring  water 
underneath  the  nest.  The  moisture  will  then 
ascend  to  the  eggs,  thus  being  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere  which  is  preferable  to  sprinkling  water 
directly  on  to  the  eggs.  When  the  goslings  are 
hatched  they  should  be  left  in  the  nest  until  they 
are  quite  dry.    A  mistake  is  often  made,  even  by 


Toulouse  Geese :  the  variety  for  Christmas. 
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breeding  condition.  A  good  vigorous  gander  may 
be  allowed  three  geese,  and  they  should  be  mated 
about  the  third  week  in  December.  They  will  thus 
have  time  to  grow  accustomed  to  each  other,  and 
eggs  may  be  depended  upon  as  fertile  when  the 
geese  commence  to  lay  in  February.  The  grey 
goose  rarely  becomes  broody,  but  the  White  variety 
may  be  entrusted  with  a  clutch,  although  she  is  not 
a  very  ardent  sitter.  This,  however,  is  largely  a 
question  of  the  individual  bird,  and  also  the  strain. 
We  have  known  some  Embdens  most  persistent 
sitters,  while  others  show  no  inclination  in  this 
direction.  The  eggs  should  be  removed  from  the 
nest  as  they  are  laid  and  given  to  hens  of  large 


those  of  some  experience,  by  removing  the  young 
goslings  immediately  they  are  free  from  the  shell ; 
there  should  be  no  hurry  in  taking  them  from  their 
snug  quarters,  since  every  hour  they  remain  they 
are  gaining  strength.  Goslings  differ  from  chickens 
because  they  require  very  little  brooding,  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  quickly  they  can  look  after  them- 
selves, at  the  same  time  there  are  several  points  in 
their  management  that  are  absolutely  necessary  if 
they  are  to  develop  into  strong  and  hardy  birds. 
It  is  with  goslings,  exactly  the  same  as  with  more 
delicate  fowls,  almost  entirely  their  early  treatment 
that  determines  their  future  value.  When  they  are 
taken  from  their  nest  they  should  be  placed  with 
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the  hen  in  a  large  and  roomy  coop.  It  is  very 
important  that  this  should  not  have  a  wooden 
floor,  for  not  only  is  this  bad  for  their  legs  but  the 
floor  very  soon  becomes  objectionable.  The 
youngsters  should  remain  with  the  hen  for  seven  or 
eight  days.  After  that  they  may  be  put  into  a 
shed,  which  should  be  thickly  littered  with  straw, 
frequently  turned  and  renewed  immediately  it  is 
needed,  the  time  for  renewal  very  soon  becomes 
apparent.  When  they  are  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  old  they  may  be  driven  to  pasture 
land,  and  if  in  small  numbers  they  will  considerably 
improve  the  grass.  The  manure  from  geese  is  of 
very  small  value  compared  with  that  of  hens,  but 
has  the  beneficial  effect  of  destroying  the  parasitical 
fungus  found  on  the  seeds  of  certain  grasses  which 
are  injurious  to  cattle,  but  has  no  effect  on 
goslings.  If  their  days  are  spent  in  grazing,  they 
do  not  require  much  more  food  than  they  obtain 
for  themselves.  In  the  morning  barley  meal  and 
middlings  made  into  a  stiff  paste  is  a  good  meal. 
This  mav  be  varied  bv  scalded  wheat  dried  ofE  with 
ground  oats.  They  must  always  liave  plenty  of 
green  food  and  this  they  obtain  for  themselves 
when  they  are  at  liberty.  Freedom  and  this 
method  of  treatment  may  be  continued  right  up  to 
the  time  when  they  are  shut  up  to  undergo  the  final 
preparation  for  Christmas. 


BEST  BREEDS  OF  GEESE. 


HILE  the  farmer  has  not  the  same  latitude 


in  his  selection  of  geese,  as  he  has  in  the 
selection  of  his  hens,  yet  there  is  offered 
to  him  breeds  that  will  meet  every 
market  requirement.  The  chief  varieties, 
and  those  that  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  ordinary 
farmer,  are  the  Toulouse  and  the  Embden,  both  of 
which  have  qualities  that  fully  justify  their  popu- 
larity. At  the  present  time  geese  are  in  great 
demand  for  Christmas  consumption.  Consequently 
farmers  make  an  effort  to  supply  fat  specimens  at 
this  particular  period  of  the  year.  There  is,  also, 
another  season — Michaelmas — when  there  is  a 
demand,  in  a  lesser  degree  for  geese  known  as 
"  green."  This  is  doubtless  a  lucrative  trade  when 
the  right  breeds  are  kept,  and  are  treated  in  a 
proper  manner.  They  require  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion more  than  they  themselves  acquire  by  access 
to  grazing  land  and  stubbles. 

Among  the  profitable  breeds  of  geese  must  be 
placed  the  Chinese,  and  this  useful  breed  rarely 
receives  the  attention  that  its  economic  qualities 
deserve.  It  is  not  kept  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
country,  except  by  a  few  who  tried  it  out  of 
curiosity,  then  retained  it  after  discovering  its 
value.  We  have  known  farmers  of  long  experience 
with  the  more  largely  kept  Embden  and  Toulouse, 
discard  both  for  the  more  precocious  Chinese. 
Inhere  are  two  varieties  of  this  breed — brown  and 
white — both  similar   economically.      They  have 


excellent  flesh  both  in  colour  and  texture,  and  it  is 
much  more  abundant  than  is  apparent  from  their 
appearance,  as  they  are  exceptionally  small  boned. 
The  flesh  is  also  much  finer  than  that  of  the  more 
commonly  kept  breeds,  even  when  they  are  fattened 
to  repletion.  So  far  as  their  laying  powers  are 
concerned,  they  are  considerably  more  prolific  than 
either  Toulouse  or  Embden.  In  shape  they  are 
upright,  and  not  nearly  so  deep  in  body  as  are  the 
heavier  breeds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese 
either  pure  or  crossed  with  an  Embden,  produces 
ideal  green  goslings,  since  they  mature  very  rapidly, 
and  the  firmness  of  flesh  already  mentioned  is  a 
favourable  quality. 

The  Toulouse  is  of  enormous  size  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, rather  slow  in  its  growth,  but  when  it  does 
attain  its  full  maturity,  no  other  breed  can  compare 
with  it  in  weight.  Its  massive  proportions  at  once 
indicate  the  tremendous  weight  which  it  will  reach. 
In  both  sexes  the  head  should  be  very  broad  and 
thick,  but  this  is  more  noticable  in  the  gander. 
The  beak  should  be  straight  and  strong  from  the 
top  of  the  head  without  deep  indentation  where  the 
head  ends  and  the  beak  begins.  The  dewlap  should 
be  large  and  hang  well  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
every  characteristic  of  the  Toulouse  is  on  a  massive 
scale.  It  is  very  deep  in  the  keel,  well  extended  in 
front,  with  divided  breasts,  which  in  well  developed 
specimens  almost  reaches  the  ground.  The  neck 
should  be  medium  in  length,  very  thick  and  strong, 
yet  graceful  in  shape.  The  colour  of  the  Toulouse 
should  be  dark  grey  on  the  head,  extending  to  the 
back,  the  breast  is  higher  in  colour  which  gradually 
tones  off  to  white.  The  legs  should  show  plenty  of 
bone,  be  very  wide  apart,  and  orange  coloured. 

The  Embden  or  white,  in  many  respects  is  similar 
to  the  Toulouse.  The  colour,  of  course,  will 
always  be  a  distinctive  mark  of  difference  between 
the  two.  The  Embden  is  not  so  massive  in  build 
as  the  grey,  although  there  are  strains  that  will  run 
the  Toulouse  pretty  closely  v^'hen  both  of  them,  are 
fully  grown.  They  are  somewhat  deceptive  in 
weight,  since  their  feathers  do  not  grow  in  the 
same  profusion  as  those  of  the  grey  goose,  and  they 
weigh  considerably  more  than  their  appearance 
indicates.  The  Embden  is  more  upright  in  carri- 
age, the  neck  is  rather  longer  and  the  keel  is  not 
so  prominent  as  in  the  grey.  The  chief  economic 
quality  of  the  Embden  lies  in  its  rapidity  of  growth. 
It  is,  therefore,  ready  for  consumption  long  before 
the  more  slowly  growing  Toulouse.  Consequently 
the  Embden  supplies  the  Autumn,  and  the  Toulouse 
the  Christmas  trades. 


Broken  Eggs. 

A  statement  was  made  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
National  (U.vS.)  Poultry,  Butter,  and  Egg  Association  at 
Chicago,  that  the  breakages  of  eggs  on  the  way  to 
market  reaches  no  less  a  sum  than  ^^15, 000,000  sterling 
every  year.  Evidently  the  packing  and  handling  is  at 
fault. 


'I 
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THE  SMALLHOLDI 

By  THK 

Thk  Introduction  to  a  New  Series. 

The  number  of  persons  engaging  in  farming 
operations  on  a  more  or  less  limited  scale  is 
increasing  3^ear  by  year,  and  as  they  stand  in  a 
class  apart,  special  and  expert  knowledge  must 
be  theirs  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  the  vocation 
they  have  selected.  The  majority  of  people 
agree  that  the  cultivation  and  cropping  of  an 
area  of  land,  from  one  to  fifty  acres  in  extent, 
can  be  rendered  lucrative,  if  certain  essential 
factors  are  present.  The  chief  of  these  are  a 
suitable  location,  good  soil,  favourable  climatic 
conditions,  and  a  willing  worker  possessing  the 
necessary  knowledge. 

To  assist  those  who  are  contemplating  taking 
a  smallholding  we  propose  to  publish  a  series  of 
12  articles  dealing  with  the  various  aspects  of 
the  case.  We  are,  however^  confronted  right  at 
the  outset,  with  a  serious  difficulty.  The 
articles,  to  be  of  any  service  whatsoever,  must 
be  in  sequence,  but  two  points  have  here  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  the  first  place  we 
must  take  into  account  the  erection  of  buildings, 
permanent  and  otherwise,  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  work  upon  the  holding.  We  have 
found  in  formulating  our  scheme  that  these  two 
branches  of  the  work  clash  at  certain  periods, 
but  we  believe  the  final  order  of  the  articles, 
given  below,  is  the  best  that  can  be  followed. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  principal 
endeavour  in  the  first  place  should  be  to  get  the 
land  under  a  crop,  whether  poultry  or  a  fixed 
crop,  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  some  return 
may  be  expected  during  the  first  six  or  eight 
months.  We  cannot,  of  course,  in  the  compass 
of  twelve  monthly  instalments,  discuss  subjects 
outside  poultry-keeping,  excepting  inasmuch  as 
they  can  be  reckoned  as  adjuncts  to  this  branch 
of  agriculture. 

Before  operations  can  begin  a  site  must  be 
secured,  and  there  are  many  points  to  be 
considered  in  this  connection.  The  nature  of 
the  soil,  whether  suitable  for  poultry  or  not ; 
drainage  ;  accessibility  for  marketing  purposes ; 
and  finall}^  its  geographical  position  as  regards 
climate.  These  and  other  features  we  propose 
to  discuss  in  the  first  article,  namely,  in  January, 
1914. 

Since  it  is  a  mi.stake  to  sink  too  much  capital 
in  the  poultr}^  yard,  it  is  usually  advisable, 
especially  when  operations  are  begun  at  the 
New  Year,  to  breed  up  the  necessary  stock. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  buying  eggs  for 
hatching  and  day-old  chicks.  These  must  be 
hatched  and  reared  in  the  spring,  and  therefore 


■R'S   FIRST  YEAR. 

Editor. 

the  February  instalment  will  be  devoted  to  this 
question. 

The  advice  given  in  February  will  help  the 
smallholder  over  the  next  six  to  eight  weeks ; 
hence  we  will  deal  in  March  with  the  whole 
question  of  where  to  live.  The  subject  of  cheap 
bungalow  building  will  be  fully  discussed,  and 
many  points  of  interest  given  which  will  bring 
a  wide  subject  into  a  small  compass. 

There  are  many  side  lines  to  ordinary  poultry- 
keeping,  so  the  April  number  will  contain  a  few 
particulars  as  to  the  place  of  ducks,  turkeys,  bees, 
market  gardening,  and  fruit  growing  on  a  small- 
holding. The  la.st  mentioned  subject  will  be 
dealt  with  more  fully  in  the  September  issue,  as 
that  is  the  season  for  planting  fruit  bushes. 

By  this  time  the  earlier  chickens  will  be  free 
from  the  brooders,  hot  and  cold,  and,  therefore, 
in  May  and  June  we  will  have  something  to  sa}^ 
as  regards  the  erection  of  houses — permanent 
and  portable — and  runs.  In  addition  we  will 
give  the  latest  information  relative  to  the 
various  methods  of  housing — intensive  ;  in  semi- 
confinement  ;  at  liberty  ;  and  on  the  American 
colony  system. 

When  we  deal  with  chicken  rearing  in  the 
February  instalment,  details  will  be  given  as  to 
feeding  the  young  birds  until  five  months  old, 
therefore,  by  July  particulars  will  be  required 
as  to  the  feeding  of  laying  pullets.  This  subject 
will  be  regarded  not  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  successful  feeding,  but  also  economical 
feeding,  and  we  believe  the  remarks  we  shall 
have  to  make  then  will  be  instructive  and  valuable 
to  our  readers. 

By  the  time  August  comes  round  poultry- 
keepers  begin  to  think  of  eggs,  since  the  most 
forward  of  the  young  stock  will  be  only  a  few 
weeks  from  laying.  This  instalment  will  be 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  internal  fittings 
of  the  houses,  such  as  trap-nests,  feed-hoppers, 
fountains,  perches,  etc. 

As  we  have  remarked  above,  in  September 
one's  thoughts  turn  to  the  planting  of  fruit 
bushes,  etc.,  and  hence  a  comprehensive  article 
on  this  subject  will  be  published  in  that  month's 
issue. 

During  October  a  few  eggs  may  be  laid  and 
these  must  be  handled  in  a  business-like  way, 
and  so  for  that  month  we  have  selected  the 
question  of  marketing.  Full  details  will  then 
be  given  relative  to  the  successful  sale  of  the 
produce. 

In  the  early  history  of  any  smallholding  the 
amount   of  produce   to    be    disposed    of  is 
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iiecesarily  small,  and  undoubtedly,  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  high  freight  rate  and 
consequently  small  returns,  an  instalment  will 
appear  in  November  dealing  with  co-operation 
motor  transit. 

The  first  year  is  nearly  over,  but  instead  of 
spending  too  much  time  reviewing  the  past, 
excepting  inasmuch  as  the  lessons  learnt 
will  help  in  the  future,  we  must  look  forward  to 
19 1 5.  For  this  reason  the  December  article  will 
hold  a  store  of  information  respecting  the  next 
year's  work. 

We  have  arranged  for  this  series  as  we  firmly 
believe  that  the  particulars  we  shall  be  able  to 
lay  before  our  readers  —  gathered  from  all 
sources  and  a  variety  of  writers — will  be  of  the 
utmost  help  to  those  who  are  newly  taking  up 


the  cultivation  of  land  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

In  brief  the  titles  of  the  articles  making  up 
the  series  are  : — 
Jan.      Selection  of  a  site. 
Feb.     Hatching  and  rearing. 
March  The  smallholder's  bungalow. 
April    Side  lines  to  poultry-keeping. 
May      Permanent  and  portable  houses  and  runs. 
June  ,,  ,,  ,, 

July     Purchase  of  foods  and  methods  of  feeding. 
Aug.    Trap  nests,  feed  hoppers,  and  internal 
fittings. 

Sept.    Fruit  growing  as  an  adjunct  to  poultry- 
keeping. 

Oct.      The  secret  of  successful  marketing. 

Nov.     Co-operative  motor  transit. 

Dec.    Selection  &  mating  for  the  breeding  season. 


A   POULTRY   FARMER'S  ACCOUNTS. 

By  J.  Stephen  Hicks. 


'Ij^O  the  average  man  who  is  not  a  dweller  in  cities 
the  mention  of  the  word  accounts  calls  to  mind 
unpleasant  thoughts  of  muddled  figures — thouglits 
which  he  generally  finds  it  convenient  to  shelve 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Those  of  us, 
however,  who  belong  to  the  modern  genus  of 
poultry-farmer  have  to  live  up  to  a  higher  standard 
of  things  than  the  above  in  the  matter  of  our  book- 
keeping, and  though  this  standard  need  not  be  that 
of  a  London  merchant,  it  should  be  an  accurate — if 
simple — one. 

A  modification  of  the  double  entry  system  is  the 
best  one  to  employ,  for  this  system  is  self-checking. 
Let  us  first  consider  the  books  necessary ;  these 
are  four — namely,  a  day-book,  a  cash-book,  a 
journal,  and  a  ledger  ;  now  we  will  take  them  one 
by  one.  Any  rough  diary,  exercise  book,  or  the 
like  will  do  for  the  day-book,  in  which  must  be 
entered  brief  details  of  anything  and  everything 
that  occurs  in  the  way  of  a  cash  or  credit  trans- 
action during  the  day.  Receipts  and  payments 
out,  no  matter  how  trifling,  should  all  be  put  down, 
and  particular  attention  given  to  entries  of  goods 
bought  or  sold  without  payment,  because  it  is  from 
this  day-book  that  bills  will  have  to  be  checked  or 
made  out  later  on  ;  it  is  not  proposed  to  carry  such 
entries  further  on  through  the  books,  as  of  course 
would  be  done  in  strict  book-keeping.  Just  by 
way  of  illustration  we  will  take  a  day's  entries 
from  an  imaginary  breeder's  book — he  is,  by  the 
way,  the  possessor  of  a  pig  or  two,  and  runs  one  or 
two  other  side  lines. 

"  October  15th.  Reed,  cockl.,  Hart,  15/-;  two 
hens,  Burgess,  21/-.  Dispatched  120  eggs,  Harris, 
@  i/io  (unsettled).  Stamps,  2/-.  Tip,  carter,  2d. 
3  sacks  pollard  arrived  @  9s.  Paid  Abbot,  2 
days,  digging  potatoes,  5/-.  Sold  Burt  2  gilts,  35/- 
each  (pd.)" 


Every  Saturday  night,  let  us  suppose,  the  poultry 
farmer  sits  down  to  balance  his  cash  and  enter  up 
his  cash  book.  As  the  name  implies,  none  but 
actual  cash  transactions  are  to  be  entered  in  this 
book,  and  before  making  any  entry,  he  has  to 
decide  under  which  account  it  is  to  go  ;  he  does 
not  want  to  be  encumbered  with  a  multitude  of 
different  ones,  and  on  tfie  average  place  there 
should  be  no  need  for  any  more  than  Stock,  Eggs, 
Food,  Household,  Shows,  Appliances,  Wages.  ^ 
Carriage,  Advertisements,  Bank,  Pigs  (or  other  side 
lines).  Personal,  and  General  Accounts.  All  re- 
ceipts will  be  entered  on  one  side,  and  payments 
out  on  the  other  side,  of  the  cash  book,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  these  double  entry  accounts  all  cheques 
drawn  must  be  regarded  as  money  received  (from 
the  Bank)  and  thus  entered  on  the  cr.  side,  while, 
similarly,  all  cheques,  etc.,  paid  into  the  bank  will 
appear  as  a  debit  (since  they  pass  away  from  the 
cash-box).  Thus,  when  the  cash  book  is  being 
made  up  weekly,  the  poultry-farmer  has  only  to 
refer  to  three  places — his  cheque-book,  his  paying- 
in  book,  and  his  day-book ;  he  should  detail  the 
cheques  drawn  during  the  week  on  the  credit  side, 

under  the  heading  "  Bank   of   "  and  then 

proceed  to  set  the  various  amounts  out  on  the  other 
side  under  the  different  headings  to  which  they  ^ 
belong;  thus  cheque  No.  A.  94355 — los. — on 
the  Cr.  side  might  appear  on  the  Dr.  as  Wages 
Account  £2  ;  Household  Account  £2  ;  General 
Expenses  los.  Having  exhausted  the  entries  in  the 
day-book,  after  finishing  with  the  cheques,  nothing 
remains  but  to  test  the  balance.  This  is  a  very 
simple  matter  and  merely  consists  in  deducting  the 
Dr.  total  from  the  Cr,  in  the  cash  book,  when  the 
difference  should  be  found  in  the  cash-box  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  paper  money,  or  both,  and  unless 
this  is  exact  there  is  some  error  in  the  entries  which 
must,  of  course,  be  rectified  at  once.  The  Dr.  total  \ 
can  never  exceed  the  Cr.  unless  the  cash-box  (as  it  1 
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were)  owes  somebody  money,  at  the  time  the 
account  is  being  balanced.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
there  will  no  doubt  be  a  balance  between  the  two 
sides  which  must  be  carried  on  to  the  next  month. 

We  now  come  to  the  journal ;  this  book,  at  any 
rate,  in  our  case,  belies  its  name,  for  it  is  only  to  be 
entered  up  once  a  month.  All  the  entries  on  both 
sides  of  the  cash  book  for  the  month  (excepting  the 
balances)  must  be  grouped  together  under  their 
respective  headings  (on  a  separate  slip  of  paper  first 
for  convenience),  and  they  will  then  be  entered 
separately  on  one  side  of  the  journal,  while  their 
total,  representing  the  cash  turnover  for  the  month. 


position  of  things  right  in  the  cash  book.  In  order 
to  make  this  clearer,  supposing  you  have  bouglit 
wheat  from  a  farmer  and  sold  him  six  cockerels  for 
stock,  you  probably  deducted  the  value  of  the  birds 
from  his  bill  when  settling,  and  the  cheque  drawn 
for  the  balance  is  the  only  item  that  appears  in  the 
cash  book.  The  value  of  the  cockerels  being,  say, 
£2,  the  following  entry  must  be  made  in  the 
journal : 

Food  account  ...  ^200 

Dr.  to  Stock  account  ...  ...  ^200 

(6  cockerels  against  W.  Smith's  wheat,  Oct.,  19 13). 


A  December  Brood.  ^Copyright 
These  birds  will  be  very  valuable  in  the  early  spring,  when  table  chickens  are  in  such  great  demand. 

appears  on  the  other.  Thus  supposing  the  Cr.  side 
of  the  cash  book  totals  £(^^  for  the  month  we  might 
enter  something  like  the  following  in  the  journal. 

Cash  account  ...  ...  ^95 

Dr.  to  the  following  a/cs.,  viz,, 

Stock  account   ...  ...    £45    o  o 

o  o 

o  o 

o  o 

o  o 


Again,  unless  all  eggs  and  birds  consumed  in  the 
house  are  paid  for  at  the  time  by  the  house-keeper, 
strict  account  of  their  value  must  be  kept  and  the 
totals  for  the  month  entered  in  the  journal  as 
follows  : 


Eggs 
Shows 
Pigs 
Personal 


10 
10 


10  o 


1 

out  to  house. 


o 
10 


and  of  course  the  Dr.  side  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way,  the  total  of  the  cash  being  this  time  on 
the  right  instead  of  the  left  hand  side,  and  the 
various  accounts  also  transposed. 

The  journal  is  also  to  be  used  for  all  other  entries 
necessary  for  squaring  up  various  accounts  in  which 
there  may  have  been  no  entry  to  set  the  exact 


House  account 

Dr.  to  Stock  account  ... 
Eggs  account  ... 

(Seven  birds  and  200  eggs  given 
October,  1913). 

Similarly,  supposing  pigs  are  kept  on  the  farm, 
-they  naturally  consume  a  certain  amount  of  meal 
and  bran  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  keep 
distinct  from  the  fowl's  supply.  A  calculation 
must  therefore  be  made  at  the  rate  of,  say,  2/6  per 
sow  per  week,  and  in  order  to  find  out  the  true 
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profit  on  the  pigs,  the  following  journal  entry  must 
be  made. 

Pigs  account  ...  ^200 

Dr.  to  Food  account  ...  ...  £200 

(4  Sows  at  2/6  a  week  during  October,  1913.) 

This  brings  us  to  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  book — the  ledger  ;  in  this  book  each 
account  has  a  separate  set  of  pages  devoted  to  it, 
which  can  only  be  posted  up  from  the  journal  (the 
folio  numbers  of  the  ledger  accounts,  by  the  way, 
should  always  be  entered  up  in  the  journal  when 
posting  them).  Af  course,  an  entry  on  the  Dr.  side 
of  the  journal  will  always  be  posted  into  the  Dr. 
side  of  the  ledger,  and  vice  versa.  In  this  way, 
when  the  books  are  entered  up-to-date,  you  have 
only  to  turn  up  the  various  folios  in  your  ledger, 
deduct  the  lesser  total  from  the  greater  in  any 
particular  account,  and  the  difference  will  be  what 
you  have  made,  or  paid  away  as  the  case  may  be. 
As  an  example,  here  is  an  imaginary  page  in  the 
ledger : 

Stock  Account. 

1913.  _  Dr.  £  s.  d. 

Jan.    To  cash  (19)  ...  ...  ...         10  6 

1913.                            Cr.  £   s.  d. 

Jan.  By  Cash  (19) ...  ...  ...  29    7  6 

,,  ,,    House  a/c  (19)  ...  ...  100 

Feb.  ,,    Cash  (20)...  ...  ...  31  10  9 

,,  ,,   House  a/c  (20)  ...  ...  15  o 

Thus,  if  at  the  end  of  February  you  want  to 
know  what  you  have  made  in  sales  of  stock,  you 
deduct  10/6  from  £"62/13/3  and  find  the  net  result  is 
;{^62/2/9.  The  figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  page 
of  the  journal  from  which  the  entry  was  taken. 
At  the  end  of  each  year  the  balances  of  all  the 
accounts  must  be  '  struck,'  and  all  the  credit 
balances  added  together  will  exactly  equal  the 
total  of  the  debit  balances,  otherwise  there  has 
been  a  mistake  in  casting  or  posting  which  must,  of 
course,  be  rectified,  even  if  it  only  amounts  to  a 
penny. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  balance  sheet  for 
the  year  a  considerable  amount  of  calculation  is 
necessary,  for,  of  course,  all  expenditure  and 
receipts  are  not  probably  on  the  farm's  account. 
Rent,  for  example,  is  no  doubt  paid  in  one  sum — 
inclusive  of  the  dwelling  house  and  garden — 
similarly  with  rates  and  taxes. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  draw  up  an  imaginary 
balance  sheet  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  : 


Dr. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Rent  Account  ... 

22 

0 

0 

,,  Rates  ,, 

...  5 

0 

0 

,,  Food  ,, 

...  136 

9 

4 

,,  Carriage., 

...  60 

5 

2 

„  Wages  „ 

...  52 

0 

0 

,,  Advertisements  ... 

...  82 

10 

6 

,,  Stationery 

10 

1 1 

9 

,,  Appliances 

...  40 

3 

6 

(allowing  10%  depreciation) 

,,  General 

20 

19 

5 

Interest  on  Capital 

...  25 

0 

0 

(5%  on  £soo) 

Balance,  profit 

...  32 

5 

3 

AS? 

4 

II 

Cr. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Stock  Account  ... 

...  295 

16 

8 

Eggs 

...  87 

2 

4 

Pigs 

22 

16 

5 

Fruit  „ 

II 

6 

JL_'\.'\_'0                      J,                       •  •  •                             •  •  * 

2 

1 0 

J 

Shows  ,, 

•••  5 

5 

0 

Judging  ,,        ...  ... 

...  16 

6 

0 

CoQimissions  and  various 

...  15 

10 

9 

Improvement  on  valuation  of 

all 

stock 

...  25 

0 

0 

AS? 

4 

1 1 

The  fact  of  the  balance  being  so  insignificant  is 
quite  immaterial,  figures  having  been  put  down  at 
random. 


THE  BLEACHING  OF  FANCY  FOWLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record. 
Sir, 

Your  correspondent  "  A  Non-Exhibitor "  seems 
to  take  a  very  gloomy,  and  I  think  erroneous  idea 
of  this  subject.  If  bleaching  is  practised  at  all  in 
England,  it  is  quite  exceptional  and  not  the  rule. 
At  the  last  Haywards  Heath  Show,  there  were 
certainly  no  bleached  birds,  and  now  that  the 
White  Orpington  Club  has  altered  the  standard  to 
30  points  for  "Type"  and  only  20  for  "Colour" 
there  is  no  incentive  for  anybody  to  attempt  to 
bleach  their  birds,  as  an  extra  white  one  would 
stand  no  chance  against  a  moderately  white  bird 
of  true  "  Orpington  Type." 

Again,  if  bleaching  is  practised,  how  is  it  that 
there  are  always  so  many  "Sappy"  birds  at  the 
Dairy  Show  ?  When  these  same  birds  have  been 
reared  a  little  longer  they  appear  again  at  the 
later  shows,  quite  a  good  colour.  Your  correspon- 
dent is  quite  in  error  when  he  says  "  Those  who 
are  breeding  White  Orpingtons  or  have  bred  them 
must  know  that  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  for  even  the  best  matings  to  produce  a  large 
percentage  of  really  pure  white  male  birds."  I 
deny  this  statement  in  toto.  I  know  personally 
many  fanciers  who  having  a  good  "  white  strain  " 
find  no  difficulty  in  breeding  good  white  cockerels 
as  well  as  pullets.  I  have  at  the  present  time  a 
igi2  cockerel  well  advanced  in  his  moult  and  in 
both  old  and  new  feathers  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
sappiness.    All  are  of  perfect  whiteness. 

Yours,  etc., 

Frederick  Chatterton, 

Maidenhead, 
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DR.    RAYMOND   PEARL'S    INVESTIGATIONS    INTO  THE 

FECUNDITY   OF  FOWLS. 

SUMMARY    AND    DISCUSSION    OF  RESULTS. 
f  co7itiiiued  frovi  page 'J  1,  November,  19137. 


The  Facts  and  their  Interpretation. 

• N  this  paper  is  presented  a  detailed  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  a  rather  extensive 
series  of  data  regarding  the  inheritance 
of  fecundity  in  the  domestic  fowl.  The 
basic  data  are  derived  from  trap-nest 
records  extending  over  a  period  of  years.  They 
include  records  from  {a)  pure  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  ;  {b)  Cornish  Indian  Games ;  {c)  the  f\ 
individuals  obtained  by  reciprocally  crossing 
these  two  breeds ;  and  {d)  the  Fi  individuals 
obtained  by  mating  the  jpi's  i?iier  se  2ind  back 
upon  the  parent  forms  in  all  possible  combina- 
tions. The  fully-pedigreed  material  made  use 
of  in  this  present  paper  includes  something 
over  a  thousand  adult  females,  each  of  which 
was  trap-nested  for  at  least  one  year,  and  many 
for  a  longer  period.  This  material  covers  lour 
generations.  The  birds  of  the  fifth  generation 
have  just  completed  their  winter  records  at  the 
time  of  writing.  Besides  this  fully  pedigreed 
material,  the  collection  and  study  of  which  has 
occupied  five  years  there  was  available  as  a 
foundation,  without  which  the  results  discussed 
in  this  page  could  not  have  been  reached,  nine 
years  of  continuous  trap-nest  records  for  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  involving  thousands  of  birds, 
which  had  been  subjected  during  this  long 
period  to  mass  selection  for  increased  egg 
production. 

Altogether  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
material  on  which  this  paper  is  based  is  {a) 
large  in  amount,  {h)  extensive  in  character,  and 
{c)  in  quality  as  accurate  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  get  records  of  the  egg  production  of 
fowls  (Pearl  31).  On  these  accounts  the  facts 
presented  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration, 
and  have  a  permanent  value  quite  apart  from 
any  interpretation  which  may  be  put  upon 
them. 

The  essential  facts  brought  out  in  this  stud}- 
of  fecundity  appear  to  me  to  be  the  following  : 

I.  The  record  of  fecundity  of  a  hen,  taken 
by  and  of  itself  alone,  gives  no  definite,  reliable 
indication  from  which  the  probable  egg  pro- 
duction of  her  daughters  may  be  predicted. 
Furthermore  mass  selection  on  the  basis  of  the 
fecundity  records  of  females  alone,  even  though 
long  continued  and  stringent  in  character,  failed 
completely  to  produce  any  steady  change  in 
type  in  the  direction  of  selection. 


2.  Fecundity  must,  however,  be  inherited 
since  {a)  there  are  widely  distinct  and  permanent 
(under  ordinary  breeding)  differences  in  respect 
of  degree  of  fecundity  between  different  standard 
breeds  of  fowls  commonly  kept  by  poultrymen, 
and  {b)  a  study  of  pedegree  records  of  poultry 
at  once  discovers  pedegree  lines  (in  some 
measure  inbred  of  course)  in  each  of  which  a 
definite,  particular  degree  of  fecundity  con- 
stantly reappears  generation  after  generation, 
the  '  line  '  thus  '  breeding  true  '  in  this  particular. 
With  all  birds  (in  which  such  a  phenomenon  as 
that  noted  under  b  occurs)  kept  under  the  same 
general  environmental  conditions  such  a  result 
can  only  mean  that  the  character  is  in  some 
manner  inherited. 

The  facts  set  forth  in  paragraphs  i  and  2  have 
been  presented,  and,  I  believe,  fully  substantiated 
by  clean-cut  and  extensive  evidence,  in  previous 
papers  from  this  laboratory.  In  the  present 
paper  it  is  further  shown  that : 

3.  The  basis  for  observed  variations  in 
fecundity  is  not  anatomical.  The  number  of 
visible  oocytes  on  the  ovary  bears  no  definite  or 
constant  relation  to  the  actually  realized  egg 
production. 

4.  This  can  only  mean  that  observed  differ- 
ences (variations)  in  actual  egg  productions 
depend  upon  differences  in  the  complex 
physiological  mechanism  concerned  with  the 
maturation  of  oocytes  and  ovulation. 

5.  A  study  of  winter  egg  production  (taken 
for  practical  purposes  as  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  laying  year  in  the  early  fall  to  March  i) 
proves  that  this  is  the  best  available  measure  of 
innate  capacity  in  respect  to  fecundity,  primarily 
because  it  represents  the  laying  cycle  in  which 
the  widest  difference  exists  between  birds  of 
high  fecundity  and  those  of  low  fecundity. 

6.  It  is  found  to  be  the  case  that  birds  fall 
into  three  well-defined  classes  in  respect  to 
winter  egg  production.  These  include  {a)  birds 
with  high  winter  records,  {b)  birds  with  loiv 
winter  records,  and  {c)  birds  which  do  not  lay 
at  all  in  the  winter  period  (as  defined  above). 
The  division  point  between  a  and  b  for  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  stock  used  in  these 
experiments  falls  at  a  production  of  about  30 
eggs. 

7.  There  is  a  definite  segregation  in  the 
Mendelian  sense  of  the  female  offspring  in 
respect  to  these  three  fecundity  divisions. 
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8.  High  fecundity  may  be  inherited  by 
daughters  from  their  sire,  independent  of  the 
dam.  This  is  proved  by  the  numerous  cases 
presented  in  the  body  of  this  paper  where  the 
same  proportion  of  daughters  of  high  fecundity 
are  produced  by  the  same  sire,  whether  he  is 
mated  with  dams  of  low  or  of  high  fecundity. 

9.  High  fecundity  is  not  inherited  by 
daugliters  from  their  dam.  This  is  proved  by  a 
number  of  distinct  and  independent  lines  of 
evidence,  of  which  the  most  important  are  :  {a) 
continued  selection  of  highly  fecund  dams  does 
not  alter  in  any  way  the  mean  egg  production 
of  the  daughters  (26,  27,  28,  30,  34,  35,  36,  37) ; 
{d)  the  proportion  of  highly  fecund  daughters 
is  the  same  whether  the  dam  is  of  high  or  of 
low  fecundity,  provided  both  are  mated  to  the 
same  male ;  (c)  the  daughters  of  a  highly 
fecund  dam  may  show  either  high  fecundity  or 
low  fecundity,  depending  upon  their  sire;  {d) 
the  proportion  of  daughters  of  /oza  fecundity  is 
the  same  whether  the  dam  is  of  high  or  of  low 
fecundity  provided  both  are  mated  to  the  same 
male. 

10.  A  low  degree  of  fecundity  may  be 
inherited  by  the  daughters  from  either  sire  or 
dam  or  both. 

11.  The  results  respecting  fecundity  and  its 
inheritance  stated  in  paragraphs  3  to  10  inclusive 
are  equally  true  for  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Cornish  Indian  Games,  and  all  cross-bred 
combinations  of  these  breeds  in  /^i  and  F'l^'' . 

The  above  statements  are  of  definite  facts, 
supported  by  a  mass  of  evidence.  Their  truth 
is  objective  and  depends  in  no  way  upon  theory 
of  inheritance  whatsoever.  With  this  clearly 
in  mind  we  may  undertake  their  interpretation. 

It  is  believed  that  these  general  facts,  and  the 
detailed  results  on  which  they  are  based,  are 
completely  accounted  for  and  find  their  correct 
interpretation  in  the  simple  Mendelian  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  inheritance  of  fecundity 
in  the  fowl,  which  was  outlined  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper,  and  has  been  checked  against  the 
detailed  data  from  each  mating.  This  hypo- 
thesis involves  the  following  points,  each  of 
which  is  supported  by  direct  and  pertinent 
evidence  derived  either  from  physiological  and 
statistical  studies  of  fecundity,  or  from  the 
detailed  data  respecting  the  mode  of  inheritance 
of  this  character. 

It  is  assumed  in  this  hpyothesis  that : 

I.    There  are  three  distinct  and  separately 

16  This  is  true,  of  course,  only  for  certain  gametic  types  of  low 
fecundity  females,  as  will  be  clear  to  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
detailed  evidence.  This  limitation,  however,  in  nowise  diminishes  the 
force  of  lliis  particular  evidence  in  favor  of  tlie  conclusion  standing  at 
the  beginning  of  pai-agraph  9. 

1'  And  F3.  It  lias  not  been  thought  wise  to  delay  publication  of 
this  paper  any  longer  in  order  to  include  the  data  for  F*.  In  may  be 
said,  however,  that  they  are  in  full  accord  with  those  which  have  been 
obtained  from  earlier  cross-bird  generations  and  the  parent  forms. 


inherited  factors  upon  which  fecundity  in  the 
female  fowl  depends. 

2.  The  first  of  these  factors  (which  may  be 
called  the  anatomical)  determines  the  presence 
of  an  ovary,  the  primary  organ  of  the  female 
sex.  The  letter  F  is  used  throughout  to  denote 
the  present  of  this  factor. 

3.  There  are  two  physiological  factors.  The 
first  of  these  (denoted  by  L^)  is  the  basis 
physological  factor,  which  when  present  alone 
in  a  zygote  with  F  brings  about  a  low  degree  of 
fecundity  (winter  record  under  30  eggs).  This 
factor  is  under  no  limitations  in  gametogenesis 
but  may  be  carried  in  any  gamete,  regardless  of 
what  other  factors  may  be  also  present. 

4.  The  second  physiological  factor  (denoted 
by  Li)  when  present  in  a  zygote  together  with 
F  and  L\  leads  to  a  high  degree  of  fecundity 
(winter  record  over  30  eggs).  When  is 
absent,  however,  and  Li  is  present  the  zygote 
exhibits  the  same  general  degree  of  fecundity 
(under  30)  which  it  would  if  L\  were  present 
alone.  These  two  independent  factors  L\  and 
Li  must  be  present  together  to  cause  high 
fecundity,  either  of  them  alone,  whether  present 
in  one  or  two  'doses,'  causing  the  same  degree 
of  low  fecundity. 

5.  The  second  physiological  factor  L,^  behaves 
as  a  sex-limited  (sex-correlated  or  sex-linked) 
character,  in  gametogenesis,  according  to  the 
following  rule  :  the  factor  Z, 2  is  never  borne  in 
anj^  gamete  which  also  carries  F.  That  is  to 
say,  all  females  which  bear  Li  are  heteroz3^gous 
with  reference  to  it.  Any  female  may  be  either 
homozygous  or  heterozygous  with  respect  to 
Li.  Any  male  may  be  either  homozygous  or 
heterozygous  with  reference  to  either  Z,i,  Li  or 
both. 

How  well  this  hypothesis  agrees  with  the 
facts  has  been  shown  in  detail  in  the  preceding 
sections.  By  way  of  summary  the  following 
table  shows  the  accord  between  observation  and 
expectation  for  all  matings  of  each  general  type 
taken  together.     For  reasons  set  forth  below, 

TABI.K  33. 

Showiuo  the  observed  and  expected  distributions  of  ivinter 
egg  production  for  all  matings  taken  together. 


Mating 

Winter  PBODUcnoN  of  Daughters 

Class 

Over 

30 

Under 
30 

Zero 

All  B  P  R  X  B  P  R  ...  1 
All  C  I  0  X  C  I  G    ...  1 

All  F\   j 

All  F'i  &  back-crosses'  | 

Observed  ... 

Expected   

Observed  ... 

Expected   

Observed  ... 

Expected   

Observed  ... 
Expected   

365^ 
381.45 
2 
0 
36 
2G.5 
57.^ 
68.60 

259i 
257.25 

23 

25 

79 

88.75 

m 

95.00 

31 

17.30 
15 

15 
8 

9.75 
23 

15.40 

i  With  exception  of  the  matings  of  C.I.G.  ^  578  m  Barred  -Pi  ?  ? 
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the  lumped  figures  do  not  give  an  altogether 
fair  estimate  of  the  matter,  but  some  sort  of  a 
summary  is  necessary. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  material  and 
the  character  dealt  with  it  can  onl}^  be  concluded 
that  the  agreement  between  observation  and 
hypothesis  is  as  close  as  could  reasonabl}^  be 
expected.  The  chief  point  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  a  discrepancy  is  in  the  tendenc}", 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  B.P.R.  X  B.P.R. 
and  the  matings,  for  the  observations  to  be 
in  defect  in  the  'Over  30'  class  and  in  excess  in 
the  '  Zero '  class.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
undoubtedly,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 


body  of  the  paper,  to  be  found  in  disturbing 
physiological  factors.  The  high  producing  hen, 
somewhat  like  the  race  horse,  is  a  rather  finely 
strung,  delicate  mechanism,  which  can  be  easily 
upset,  and  prevented  from  giving  full  normal 
expression  to  its  inherited  capacity  in  respect 
to  fecundity. 

In  order  to  forestall  any  possible  change  of 
manipulation  of  the  data  to  support  a  particular 
hypothesis  of  all  the  figures  (with  the  exception 
of  7  birds  discussed,  and  the  Fi  mating 
of  ^  578)  have  been  entered  throughout  exactly 
as  they  stood  on  the  original  books  of  record. 
That  is  to  say,  some  birds  known  to  be  physio- 
logically abnormal  or  pathological  have  not  been 


rejected,  but  have  been  entered  in  the  tables 
and  then  discussed  in  the  accompanying  text. 
Whether  this  is  accounted  a  justifiable  procedure 
or  not  will  depend  upon  one's  point  of  view  in 
some  degree.  The  investigator  is  usually 
expected  to  reject  abnormal  material.  But  in 
view  of  the  rather  hysterical  attacks  upon 
geneticists  and  their  method  of  work  now 
becoming  so  fashionable  in  this  country,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  it  seems  best  to  follow  the  plan 
of  publishing  all  the  data.  The  opponents  to 
the  views  which  underlie  the  Mendelian  inter- 
pretation here  advanced  are  quite  welcome  to 
make  as  much  capital  as  they  are  able  to  out  of 


t 

the  discrepancies  between  observation  and 
theory  in  the  several  tables.  It  seems  only  fair, 
however,  to  ask  that  a  judgment  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  hypothesis  be  not  formed  from  this 
summary  table  33,  but  instead  from  the  detailed 
data  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 

Possible  criticisms. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  this  paper 
constitutes  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  apply  a 
Mendelian  interpretation  to  the  facts  regarding 
the  inheritance  of  an  economically  productive 
character  of  an  animal,  and  in  view  of  the  poss- 
ible application  of  the  results  or  the  methods  of 
this  paper  to  other  productive  characters  of  other 
organisms,  it  is  important  to  examine  carefully 
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and  criticall}^  the  nature  of  the  evidence  and 
the  objections  which  may  be  brought  against 
the  conclusions.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
important  to  note  once  more  that  the  data  and 
their  interpretation  are  kept  separate  throughout, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  former  is  not  lessened 
if  the  latter  is  later  found  to  be  completely 
invalid,  or  in  need  of  modification.  Tt  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Mendelian 
hypothesis  here  presented  is  the  only  simple 
one  which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover, 
after  over  two  years  of  study  directed  (whenever 
the  time  was  available)  towards  this  particular 
end,  which  is  capable  of  accounting  satisfactorily 
for  all  the  facts.  Very  many  other  Mendelian 
schemes  for  the  inheritance  of  fecundity  have 
been  tested  against  the  facts  in  the  course  of 
the  work  and  discarded,  one  by  one,  because 
inadequate.  Of  course,  it  still  remains  quite 
possible,  though  perhaps  not  very  probable,  that 
there  may  be  an  even  simpler  hypothesis  which 
will  equally  well  or  better  account  for  the  facts. 
If  so,  b}^  all  means  let  us  have  it.  But  in  the 
meantime,  it  may  l)e  fairly  be  said,  that  the 
hypothesis  here  presented  brings  together 
under  a  few,  symbolically  simple,  general  state- 
ments a  wide  range  of  very  diverse  and  complex 
facts  of  inheritance. 

The  strongest  general  evidence  that  the 
Mendelian  hypothesis  here  presented  is  at  least 
a  close  approximation  to  the  truth  in  respect  to 
the  inheritance  of  a  fecundity  in  the  fowl  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  accounts  equally  well 
for  so  wide  a  range  of  diverse  phenomena.  In 
the  two  '  pure '  parent  races,  one  of  generally 
high  and  the  other  of  generally  low  fecundity; 
the  two  reciprocal  crosses ;  and  the  twelve 
different  kinds  of  matin gs  in  /A',  we  have  a 
series  of  really  independent  measures  of  the 
validity  of  the  h3-pothesis.  It  accords  with  the 
facts  in  all  but  one  (the  matings  of  C.I. G.  ^  578 
with  Barred  /'i  ?  $  )  of  all  of  the  different  types 
of  matings  tested.  The  one  exception  probably 
has  a  physiological  explanation.  In  view  of 
these  facts  the  cumulative  probability  that  the 
hypothesis  applied  represents  at  least  a  reason- 
able approximation  to  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  results  becomes  very  great. 

A  possible  criticism  of  the  whole  method  of 
this  investigation  might  be  found  in  reference 
to  the  measure  of  fecundity  which  has  been 
used  throughout,  nameh^,  the  wanter  egg  pro- 
duction. Regarding  this  matter  it  should  be 
said  that  the  very  reason  why  winter  egg 
production  was  adopted  as  the  unit  of  measure 
in  all  of  the  fecundity  work  of  this  laboratory 
was  because  a  thorough  biometrical  and  physio- 
logical study  of  egg  production  in  fowls  proved 


beyond  question  that  winter  production  was  the 
best  practicable  index  or  measure  of  a  fowl's 
innate  or  constitutional  capacity  in  respect  of 
fecundity.     The    reasons   for  this  conclusion 
have  been  set  forth  in  this  and  former  papers 
from  the  laboratory  and  need  not  be  repeated  i7i 
exteiiso  here.    The  most  significant  of  them  is 
that   the  differences  in  observed  production 
between  individuals  of  different  innate  fecundity 
capacities  are  relatively  greater  in  respect  of 
winter  productions  than  of  any  other  time  unit 
that  can  practically  be  emplo)'ed  in  the  measur- 
ing of  this  character.     To  suppose,  however, 
that  the  results  set  forth  in  this  paper  depend 
for  their  existence  upon  the  use  of  this  particular 
time  period   of  production  as  a  measure  of 
fecundity  has  no  warrant  in  fact.    Precisely  the 
same  results  (in  principle)  would  be  obtained  if 
yearly  production  records  were   used  in  the 
analysis.      During    the    whole    of  this  work 
complete  yearly  records  have  been  kept  and 
have    been    studied.      They   show   in  every 
essential  particular  the  same  kind  of  results  as 
those  of  this  paper.     There  are  objections  to 
the  use  of  the  year  as  a  unit  of  measure,  however, 
which  may  not  be  obvious  to  one  inexperienced 
in  these  matters.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  very 
much  more  difficult  to  keep  large  flocks  of  hens 
in  normal,  and  healthy  physiological  condition 
over  a  whole  year  period  than  over  a  shorter 
period.    Again  the  risk  of  an  accident  (say  the 
use  of  bad  feed  or  something  of  the  kind) 
occurring  and  upsetting  the  birds  physiologically 
and    coincidently    rendering    their  fecundity 
records  abnormal  and  in  greater  or  less  degree 
useless,  is  increased  just  in  proportion  as  the 
time  unit  is  increased.    Further  the  year  period 
includes  as  a  too  dominant  feature,  the  spring 
egg  production.     The  production  during  the 
months  of  March,  April  and  May  is  practically 
worthless  (and  has  long  been  so  recognised  by 
experienced  poultrymen)  as  an  index  or  measure 
of  the  true,  innate  or  constitutional  fecundity 
capacity    of    the    individual.      During  these 
months  (in  northern  latitudes)  all  hens  which 
are  not  diseased,  malformed,  intantile  or  senile, 
lay  anywhere  from  'well'  to  'very  well.'  There 
is  relatively  little  difference  between  the  most 
and  the  least  fecund  at  this  season.  This 
period  is  therefore  worthless  as  a  measure  of 
fecundity,  and  its  inclusion  in  any  longer  period 
makes  that  by  so  much  the  less  valuable  as  a 
measure. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations  it  seems 
certain  that  the  results  obtained  are  not  open 
to  criticism  on  the  ground  of  the  time  unit  used 
as  a  measure  of  fecundity. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  January  issue). 
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FANCIERS   AND   FANCY  MATTERS. 

By  William  W.  Broomhead. 


Major  H.  M.  Barnes's  Poultry. 

A  FTER  judging  at  Hadleigh  (Suffolk)  Sfiow 
recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Major 
H.  M.  Barnes  ;  and  having  three  or  four  hours  to 
wait  for  the  next  up  train  from  that  little  town  I 
was  delighted  to  receive  a  kind  invitation  to  motor 
over  to  Ipswich  and  fill  in  the  time.  I  was  thus 
enabled  not  only  to  get  to  I^ondon  much  earlier  but 
to  have  a  brief  look  around  the  excellent  poultry 
establishment  that  Major  Barnes  has  at  Stonecroft, 
Ipswich.  As  readers  of  the  Illustrated  Poultry 
Record  are  doubtless  aware,  Major  Barnes  is  no 
novice  in  the  Fancy,  and  many  hundreds  of  prizes 
have  been  won  by  his  birds.  He  specialises  in 
three  breeds,  keeping  Blue,  Black,  Buff,  White,  and 
Cuckoo  Orpingtons,  White,  Silver,  and  Partridge 
Wyandottes,  and  Blue  Langshans,  while  recently 
he  has  added  Blue  Orpington  ducks  to  his 
collection. 

Although  my  inspection  was  brief  I  was  able  to 
get  a  good  idea  of  how  things  are  done  at  Stone- 
croft, and  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  hne  specimens 
which  Major  Barnes  breeds  and  exhibits,  since  the 
whole  establishment  is  an  ideal  one.  Everything 
is  done  for  the  comfort  of  the  birds,  while  the 
situation  of  the  runs  is  such  that  guarantees  hardy 
stock.  The  fowls  I  saw  were  in  remarkably  good 
condition,  while  among  this  year's  produce  are 
many  chickens  of  great  promise,  so  the  1913  show 
season  should  be  a  good  one  for  this  popular 
fancier. 

Miss  R.  B.  Babcock's  Birds. 

Miss  Babcock  claims  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  breeders  and  exhibitors  in  England 
of  certain  breeds  of  poultry,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
for  one  to  glance  through  some  recent  show  reports 
to  verify  this  statement.    When  she  exhibits  her 


A  Pen  of  the  famous  Barbu  D'Uccie  Bantams.  VCopyrigJU 
birds  she  does  so  in  a  whole-hearted  manner,  and 
many  a  big  team  leaves  the  famous  Chigwell  Row 
yards  in  the  season  to  do  the  rounds  in  charge  of 
her  Manager,  Mr.  G.  Springett.  Already  she  has 
well  over  7,000  prizes  (including  challenge  cups)  to 
her  credit,  and  of  such  high  quality  is  her  stock 


that  the  number  will  be  largely  increased  ere  this 
season  closes. 

The  breeds  which  Miss  Babcock  keeps  at  the 
Grange  Hill  Prize  Poultry  Yards  are  Old  English 
Game,  Andalusians,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  IMack 
also  White  Leghorns,  White  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes,  Dark  Dorkings  and  Indian  Game, 
besides  Old  English  and  Indian  Game  and  variety 


On  a  Belgian  Fancier's  yard,  where  some  exceptionally 
fine  birds  are  reared.  \Copyright. 

bantams.  As  an  example  of  the  teams  which  Miss 
Babcock  exhibits  I  may  mention  that  i\X  a  recent 
show  she  entered  nineteen  birds,  and  the  prizes  won 
by  them  were  six  specials  (one  for  the  best  heavy 
breed  fowl  in  the  show)  eight  firsts,  four  seconds, 
and  two  thirds,  while  of  the  other  five  birds,  one 
was  reserve,  one  very  highly  commended,  one 
highly  commended,  one  commended,  and  the  other, 
a  Leghorn,  not  noticed. 

The  small  man  may- say  that  such  teams  as  these 
spoil  competition  and  that  no  exhibitor  should  be 
allowed  to  take  so  many  prizes  at  one  event. 
With  this,  however,  I  do  most  emphatically 
disagree,  since  competition  is  open  to  all ;  and  I 
know  of  more  than  one  so-called  small  fancier, 
who  has  bred  and  shown  birds  which  have  gained 
high  positions  in  the  prize  lists  in  some  of  the 
strongest  competitions.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  up-keep  of  such  a  large  establishment  as 
Miss  Babcock's  is  an  enormous  one,  and  that  the 
actual  money  won  by  her  birds  in  no  way  pays  for 
the  whole  of  the  expenses  connected  with  it.  In 
addition  to  the  Grange  Hill  Yards  this  well-known 
lady  fancier  runs  another  farm  at  Chigwell  Row, 
Essex,  namely  the  Hainault  Utility  Poultry  Farm, 
at  which  she  breeds  some  splendid  layiqg  strains. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Golding's  Buff  Orpingtons. 

To  be  able  to  breed  a  fowl  which  can  gain  the 
champion  prize  at  one  of  the  few  classic  events  of 
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the  season  is  an  achievement  of  which  any  fancier 
would  be  justly  proud.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  congratulate  Mr.  W.  J. 
Golding  on  accomplishing  such  a  feat,  and  at  no 
less  a  fixture  than  the  Dairy.  I  had  the  honour  of 
awarding  the  bird,  a  Buff  Orpington  Cockerel,  first 
prize  in  his  class  of  fifty-two  entries  and  the  Buff 
Orpington  Club's  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  bird 
of  his  variety,  while  the  other  Orpington  judges 
agreed  with  me  that  he  should  have  the  Dairy 
Show's   silver    medal    for    the   best  Orpington 


Bantams  on  a  Belgian  Poultry  Farm.  itopyri^ht 
cockerel,  thus  beating  the  Blacks,  Blues,  Whites, 
Jubilees,  Spangled,  and  Cuckoos.  Each  judge  at 
the  show  was  asked  to  nominate  the  best  bird  in 
his  section  to  compete  for  the  gold  medal  for  best 
in  show.  No  less  than  a  dozen  fowls  were  so 
selected,  all  champions  of  their  respective  breeds  ; 
but  after  carefully  examining  them  my  co-judges 
Messrs.  T.  Lambert  and  W.  H.  Silvester  backed  my 
fancy,  and  with  one  accord — it  is  not  always  so  in 
such  circumstances — we  awarded  the  gold  medal  to 
the  Bull;  Orpington  cockerel. 

Mr.  Golding  has  been  a  breeder  and  fancier  of 
Buffs  for  some  years  now,  and  while  he  has 
exhibited  Blacks  and  Whites  with  no  small 
measure  of  success  he  makes  his  "first  love"  his 
specialty.  During  the  past  two  or  three  seasons  he 
has  come  well  to  the  front  with  Orpingtons  of  this 
colour,  and  not  only  with  cockerels  but  with 
pullets.  He  generally  does  well  at  Hayward's 
Heath  Show,  where  competition  is  always  very 
keen  ;  and  this  year  at  that  fixture  he  won  first 
prize  with  one  of  the  very  best  Buff  Orpington 
pullets  I  have  ever  seen,  although  he  disposed  of  it 
shortly  afterwards  for  a  very  big  price.  However, 
he  has  a  few  more  excellent  pullets  among  the 
19 1 3  hatch  which  should  do  much  in  the  show 
pen  to  keep  up  the  high  reputation  of  this  famous 
Kent  yard.  Truly  "  there  is  gold  in  Golding's 
golden  Buffs" — the  title  he  has  given  to  his  latest 
price  list. 

The  Dealer. 

In  making  out  a  case  for  the  dealer  in  last 


month's  Illustrated  Poultry  Record,  Miss 
Carey  is  somewhat  hard  on  the  breeder.  On  page 
60  she  says  "  I  cannot  place  much  trust  in  a 
breeder  whatever  his  reputation  in  the  show-pen 
may  be" — and  simply  because  she  has  not  always 
had  just  what  she  wanted.  In  the  same  article 
she  remarks  "  Because,  however,  there  are  a  few 
dishonest  folk  in  a  business  is  that  any  reason  to 
throw  mud  at  a  whole  fraternity  ? " — this  latter 
term  referring  to  the  dealer,  or,  as  Miss  Carey  puts 
it,  the  retailer.  To  her  question  there  is  only  one 
fair  answer — decidedly  not.  But  why  "  throw 
mud  "  at  the  breeder  ? 

As  in  the  utility  line  so  in  the  Fancy  ;  the  dealer 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  business,  and,  let 
me  add,  sometimes  a  necessary  evil.  The  dealer — 
or  retailer  to  put  the  finer  point  upon  it — is  not 
always  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  ;  but  in  a 
large  measure  he  has  himself  to  blame  for  it.  His 
object  is  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in 
the  dearest — quite  a  legitimate  business,  mark  you. 
But  in  his  transactions  v/ith  the  breeder  he  has 
been  known  to  demand  his  whole  pound  of  flesh 
and  a  bit  over.  Let  him  charge  a  reasonable 
commission,  just  such  a  figure,  for  instance,  as  he 
offers  to  the  man  with  brains  who  often  carries  out 
the  transacti(jn  between  breeder  and  dealer.  Too 
frequently,  however,  he  demands  from  the  actual 
breeder,  for  birds  for  which  he  (the  dealer)  gets 
^15  or  ;^2o  ;  and  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  the 
^"15  or  £10  mark  he  grumbles. 

It  is  just  as  well  in  all  transactions  to  be 
reasonable.  F.ven  the  small  man  nowadays  knows 
something  of  the  value  of  a  good  fowl ;  and 
knowing  that  big  prices  are  available  he  is  not 
going  to  part  with  his  best  unless  he  gets  adequate 
compensation.  Dealing,  or  retailing  if  you  like,  is 
not  exactly  an  art,  but  one  has  to  be  possessed  of 
much  knowledge  ere  one  can  do  it  properly.  There 
is,  on  the  whole,  more  cause  for  complaint  against 
dealers  than  against  breeders.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
either  so  I  write  with  a  free  hand.  I  quite  agree 
with  Miss  Carey  that  the  expenses  connected  with 
dealing  or  retailing  fancy  poultry  are  great,  and  to 
the  novice  at  it  the  risks  are  many.  But,  dealing 
is  for  the  professional,  comparatively  few  can  do  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  living  from  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  please  both  the  breeder  and  the 
buyer. 

Sicilian  Buttercups. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  Miss  Blanche  H.  Stanton's 
article  on  "  Sicilian  Buttercups  "  in  the  November 
issue.  And,  let  me  add,  I  have  never  seen  better 
illustrations  of  the  breed  than  those  which  accom- 
pany her  notes.  Tliese  half-tone  reproductions  are 
charming  in  every  way,  and  with  the  description  of 
the  colours  in  the  letterpress  one  cannot  fail  to  get 
an  excellent  idea  of  whai:  is  required  in  these 
Flower-birds.  Visitors  at  the  recent  Dairy  Show 
had  a  good  chance  of  seeing  the  breed,  since  a  pair 
of  these  birds  was  exhibited  in  the  "  Any  other 
variety  "  classes.  The  cup  comb  is  probably  the 
distinctive  feature,  although  the  green  legs  are  a 
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decided  novelty  ;  but  one  reporter  at  that  event 
described  the  Buttercup  cockerel  as  resembbng  "  in 
other  respects  a  small  Red  Leghorn "  and  the 
pullet  as  "  a  very  weedy  and  washy  Golden 
Pencilled  Hamburg."  Admittedly,  for  the  ordinary 
fancier  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  all  breeds 
of  fowl,  such  descriptions  as  these  are  excusable. 
All  poultry-men  cannot  see  the  breed  from  the 
enthusiastic  Buttercup  fancier's  point  of  view,  and 
most  of  them  expect  a  finished  article  with  full 
standard  requirements.  Of  course  this  is  unreason- 
able. 

The  breed  has  to  make  headway  as  regards  the 
Fancy  standard  of  excellence  ;  but  as  Miss  Stanton 
says,  it  has  come  to  England  to  stay.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  it,  and  on  top,  too,  if  it  is  worth 
its  salt ;  hence  Buttercup  fanciers  must  peg  away, 
and  when  classes  are  provided  for  the  breed,  see 
that  they  are  well  supported.  True  enough,  "  they 
have  not  met  with  approval  in  the  A.  O.  V.  classes 
so  far."  As  an  all-round  poultry  judge  let  me  say 
that  this  is  quite  reasonable,  and  simply  because 
in  "  the  tail  end "  classes  there  are  so  often 
excellent  specimens  of  old  and  tried  breeds  and 
varieties  to  merit  the  prizes. 

The  only  time  that,  to  my  recollection,  I  have 
had  to  pass  judgement  on  a  Sicilian  Buttercup  was 
in  an  A.  O.  V.  class  containing  six  birds.  Here 
were  a  couple  of  very  good  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  two  Aseel,  and  a  Houdan,  in  addition  to 
the  Buttercup  cockerel ;  but  this  last  bird  had  to 
get  the  lowest  card,  an  h.c,  because  in  my  opinion 
he  possessed  a  glaring  fault,  viz.,  he  stood,  in 
fanciers'  parlance,  in-kneed.  I  think,  how^ever,  now 
that  the  Sicilian  Buttercup  Club  has  come  into 
existence,  it  will  have  to  get  into  line  with,  other 
new  variety  clubs  and  guarantee  classes  for  the 
breed  at  good  shows.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
very  best  ways  of  placing  the  "  goods  "  before  tlie 
public.  The  remarkably  good  entry  of  81  at  the 
club  show  last  month  should  give  the  breed  a 
grand  start  in  fancy  circles. 

The  Dairy  Show. 

After  all,  the  "  Record  "  must  justify  its  name  ; 
volume  VI  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  the  1913  Dairy  Show.  This  event, 
held  from  October  21st  to  24th,  with  its  more  than 
3,800  exhibits  in  the  poultry  section  alone,  was 
something  of  a  record  for  the  Islington  fixture. 
The  poultry  committee  therefore,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  getting  together  such  a  magnificent 
display.  The  management,  under  the  supervision 
of  that  well-known  organiser,  Mr.  L.  C.  Verrey, 
assisted  by  such  experts  in  show  details  as  Messrs. 
A.  E.  Sparrow,  T.  Threlford,  and  R.  Kirk,  was 
excellent  in  every  way ;  while  the  rearranging  of 
the  penning — which  I  suggested  in  the  "  Illus- 
trated Poultry  Record  "  last  year — was  greatly 
appreciated  by  exhibitors.  No  doubt  about  it  the 
Dairy  is  the  show  of  the  year  for  Fancy  reunions, 
and  man}^  were  the  "  boys  "  who  met  each  other 
there  for  the  first  time  this  season.    So  great,  in 


fact,  was  the  Fancy  element  in  the  first  day's  crowd 
this  year  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  see  anything 
of  the  birds  until  the  Wednesday.  Many  fanciers, 
however,  put  in  a  very  early  appearance  in  the 
galleries  on  the  second  day  to  compare  their  birds 
with  others. 

The  run  for  the  championship  gold  medal  for  the 
best  fowl  in  the  show  was  a  keen  one,  and  there 
was  a  good  variety  from  w^hich  to  pick.  Thus  the 
three  judges — Mr.  T.  Lambert,  Mr.  W.  H.  Silvester, 
and  1 — who  were  selected  by  the  Dairy  Show 
committee  to  award  the  special  had  by  no  means 
an  easy  task.  In  the  running  were  a  Black  Modern 
Langshan  pullet,  a  Croad  Langshan  cockerel,  a 
Speckled  Sussex  pullet,  a  Houdan  pullet,  a  Silver 
Laced  Wyandotte  cockerel,  a  White  Orpington 
pullet,  a  Buff  Orpington  cockerel,  a  rose-combed 
Rhode  Island  Red  cockerel,  a  Silver  Pencilled 
Hamburg  cockerel,  a  Black  Minorca  cockerel,  a 
White  Leghorn  cockerel,  and  a  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerel.  All  of  these  fowls  were  champions 
of  their  own  varieties,  hence  it  can  be  imagined 
that  they  required  "  sorting  out."  It  w^as,  however, 
the  unanimous  finding  of  the  trio  that  the  medal 
should  go  to  the  Buff  Orpington  cockerel,  since  he 
was  the  bird  with  the  least  number  of  faults.  The 
Waterfowl  Cup  went  to  Messrs.  James  Huntly  & 
Son's  grand  Aylesbury  duck.  The  bantam  judges, 
Messrs.  J.  F.  Entwisle  and  G.  Barker,  could  not 
agree  as  to  which  exhibit  in  their  section  should 
have  the  cup,  the  one  fancying  the  Gold  Sebright 
hen,  and  the  other  the  Pile  Modern  Game  cock  ; 
hence,  at  the  request  of  the  Dairy  Show  committee 
I  acted  as  "  umpire,"  and  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Sebright. 

Of  the  birds  which  won  the  prizes  at  Islington 
little  if  anything  can  be  said  here,  simply  because 
not  only  is  it  somewhat  "  late  in  the  day,"  but 
there  is  no  room.  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds  were  the  strongest  sections, 
while  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Sussex  were  also 
splendidly  represented,  and  there  were  good  dis- 
plays of  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Old  English  Game, 
Indian  Game,  Malays,  Dorkings,  Faverolles,  Cam- 
pines,  Andalusians,  Modern  and  Croad  Langshans, 
and  other  of  the  old  breeds.  The  Bantam  section, 
too,  was  a  most  interesting  one  ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  turkeys  and  the  waterfowl,  the  geese, 
however,  not  being  over  numerous.  xA.ll  round, 
then,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  shows  of  the  series, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  year. 

Liverpool  Show. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Liverpool  Show,  on  the  4th  and 
5th  ult.,  was  something  of  a  disappointment,  to 
exhibitors  as  well  as  to  it  promoters.  The  Com- 
mittee gave  a  very  generous  classification  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  specialist  clubs,  and  no  less  than 
279  classes  were  offered  for  poultry  alone.  Of  this 
number,  as  many  as  94  had  to  be  cancelled  for  lack 
of  support.  These  included  the  two  for  breeding 
pens,  the  whole  of  those  for  Brahmas,  two  of  the 
four  for  Cochins,  four  of  the  seven  for  Campines, 
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three  of  the  four  for  Old  English  Game,  and  the 
whole  of  those  for  Buff  Leghorns,  Pile  Leghorns, 
P)resse,  Malines  (six),  and  rosecombed  Minorcas. 
In  such  a  very  popular  breed  as  Orpingtons,  four  of 
the  eight  for  Black,  and  six  of  the  ten  for  Buff  had 
to  be  struck  out.  Wyandottes,  too,  suffered  to  the 
extent  of  having  thirteen  of  the  forty-one  classes 
cancelled,  while  both  of  those  for  Redcaps  were 
eliminated.  Of  ducks  the  original  22  were  reduced 
to  twelve  classes,  while  in  bantams  the  number 
cancelled  was  sixteen. 

This  was  "wholesale  slaughtering"  for  a  show 
that  would  run  as  a  classic  ;  but  exhibitions  must 
have  full  support  from  fanciers  to  ensure  financial 
success,  and  so  small  were  the  entries  offered  for 
the  cancelled  classes  that  had  they  been  allowed  to 
stand  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  very  heavy  loss 
indeed.  Of  course,  no  one  other  than  the  veriest 
novice  would  expect  a  big  show  at  the  first  time  of 
asking  to  result  in  a  profit  ;  but  few,  if  indeed, 
any  promoters,  no  matter  how  great  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  Fancy,  are  prepared  to  ruin  themselves  for 
the  good  of  the  cause.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  of 
anyone.  All  shows  must  pay  their  footing,  and  the 
Liverpool  executive  was  quite  prepared  for  this  ; 
but  since  it  did  not  get  the  support  anticipated  it 
naturally  enough  cut  out  its  weakest  classes. 

Classes  with  three,  four,  and  five  entries  were 
allowed  to  stand,  but  chiefly  only  when  guaranteed 
by  a  club  or  as  part  of  a  club  show.  However, 
both  of  those  for  rosecombed  White  Orpingtons, 
with  five  a  piece,  were  catalogued,  as  were  Partridge 
Wyandotte  cockerels  with  three,  Cayuga  ducks  five, 
Embden  gandprs  (old)  five,  and  in  Bantams,  Indian 
Game  cock  five.  Modern  Game  Black  Red  hen  five, 
Duckwing  cock  three,  and  hen  four.  Old  English 
Game  hen  five,  and  Gold  Sebrights  five  and  four 
respectively.  The  three  egg  classes  (open  competi- 
tion) had  entries  of  five  white,  eight  tinted,  and 
thirteen  brown.  In  those  provided  for  the  Liverpool 
police  one  class  was  cancelled,  and  the  three  that 
stood  mustered  only  eight  entries,— four,  two,  and 
two  ;  of  the  four  for  postmen  tv^^o  were  struck  out, 
and  the  two  that  remained  had  two  entries  and  six 
respectively  ;  while  the  four  classes  for  officials  and 
employees  of  the  Liverpool  and  Bootle  corporations 
had  a  total  of  22,  viz  ,  four,  nine,  four,  and  five. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  very  poor  local  support.  The 
"  Novel  Selling  Class  "■ — a  kind  of  auction  without 
prizes — had  84  entries,  and  among  them  five  priced 
at  ^15  each. 

There  were,  it  must  be  admitted,  reasons  for  the 
somewhat  poor  support  accorded  to  Liverpool. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  was  the  fact  that  the  dates 
selected  came  at  a  rather  awkward  time,  not  only 
as  regards  their  close  proximity  to  the  Dairy  and 
the  International,  but  clashing  with  or  overlapping 
other  old  established  and  popular  fixtures.  Thus 
one  was  the  great  show  of  the  West  at  Barnstaple, 
another,  the  popular  Game  and  Bantam  exhibition 
at  Kendal,  a  third  the  big  Welsh  fixture  at  Cardiff, 
to  name  only  a  few.    These  all  proved  strong 


attractions.  Then,  again,  the  schedule  for  the 
Liverpool  event  gave  me  the  impression  of  having 
been  rushed  through  at  the  last  moment.  It  was 
not  issued  until  very  late,  so  late  in  fact  that  the 
executive  found  it  impossible  to  close  entries  at  the 
date  originally  advertised.  It  was  full  of  errors, 
and  the  whole  composition  was  such  that  made  it 
most  difficult  for  one  to  follow  the  classification. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  struck  one  as  altogether 
amateurish.  To  conduct  such  a  big  exhibition  as 
Liverpool  in  a  proper  manner  requires  a  most 
experienced  show  organiser.  However,  some 
experience  will  have  been  gained  this  year.  There 
is  room  for  a  good  show  at  Liverpool,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  willing  fanciers  in  the  locality  to  do 
the  work. 


An  Embden  Goose.  [Copyj-ighf. 


London  Dairy  Show,  Oct.  21st-24th,  1913. 

In  the  Commercial  Butter  Classes  76,  77.  and  78  five  of 
of  the  prizes  fell  to  exhibits  cured  with  Keep'  "  Diamond 
Brand"  Preservative,  including  one  first,  two  seconds  and 
two  thirds,  the  successful  exhibitors  being  the  Cbarle- 
ville  Co-op.  D.  «oc.  (Mr.  Lacey,  Manager)  ist  prize.  Miss 

C.  O.  Prideaux  of  Motcombe,  and  the  Ponieroy  Co-op. 

D.  See. 

This  makes  an  aggregate  of  121  prizes  in  the  Butter 
Classes  at  the  London  Dairy  Show  during  the  past 
eleven  years. 

Parafield  Poultry  Station,  South  Australia. 

From  the  description  given  in  Colonial  papers  the  new 
poultry  station  at  Parafield  is  well  equipped.  It  is  stated 
that  the  main  object  of  the  poultry  station  is  to  test 
various  methods  of  feeding,  housing,  rearing,  and 
breeding  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  tabulate  and  report 
results.  Authorised  laying  competitions,  public  single 
testing,  &c.,  will  also  form  part  of  the  work.  The 
land  will  be  thoroxtglily  farmed,  and  mvicli  of  the  grain, 
&c.,  and  all  the  green  feed  needed,  will  be  grown  on  the 
farm. 
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THE   CRYSTAL   PALACE  SHOW. 


Bv  William  W.  Hroomiiead. 


'"FHE  Greatest  Show  on  Karth."  It  was  the  late 
Pliineas  T.  liarnum,  I  believe,  who  originated 
tliis  phrase,  and  it  was  the  one  he  invariably  used 
when  referring  to  his  own  particular  collection. 
Of  recent  times  in  the  Fancy  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  applying  it  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Show — 
in  its  early  days  the  Great  National  but  for  the 
past  ten  years  or  so  the  Grand  International — and 
last  month's  event,  which  took  place  on  the  i8th, 
19th,  and  2()th  fully  merited  the  title.  All  records 
were  broken,  and  the  remarkable  total  of  7,540 
entries  —  there  were  seventeen  with  an  "a"  attached 
-  was  reached  in  the  section  devoted  to  poultry. 
This,  of  course,  included  the  classes  for  dead  table 
poultry  and  those  for  appliances,  but  there  were 
not  more  than  120  entries  in  these  latter.  Last 
year's  total,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  a  record ; 
nevertheless,  this  time  it  has  been  exceeded  by 
close  on  500.  Perhaps  the  increased  entry  at  the 
"  Dairy  "  in  October  set  the  fashion.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Palace  is 
"  it  "  where  poultry  exhibitions  are  concerned.  It 
was  in  all  respects  an  excellent  show  and  a 
complete  success ;  and  it  says  much  for  the 
splendid  organising  abilities  of  Messrs.  T.  Threlford 
and  P.  R.  Harrower,  the  hon.  secretaries. 

It  was  a  great  meet  of  specialist  club  shows,  and 
no  less  than  thirty-six  devoted  solely  to  poultry 
held  their  annuals  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national this  year.  As  can  be  imagined  the  quality 
of  the  exhibits  was  of  a  very  high  standard,  since 
almost  without  exception — and  then  only  in  the 
case  of  the  owners  being  engaged  at  the  event  in  a 
judicial  capacity — the  best  yards  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  most  noted  in  xA.merica  and  on 
the  continent,  were  represented.  In  addition  to  the 
prize  money  about  400  special  prizes  were  offered, 
and  of  them  the  chief  were  the  Sir  James  Blyth 
Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  bird  (either  sex),  the 
Champion  Challenge  Shield  for  the  best  cock  or 
cockerel,  and  the  Champion  Challenge  Trophy  for 
the  best  hen  or  pullet.  Certain  restrictions  are 
placed  on  these  three  specials,  viz.,  that  fanciers 
competing  for  them  must  be  subscribers  to  the  show 
funds.  Nevertheless,  competition  for  them  was 
ver}'  keen,  there  being  in  the  running  ten  male 
birds  and  nine  hens  or  pullets,  themselves  all 
champions  of  their  own  breeds  or  varieties.  Three 
judges — Mr.  John  Sneddon,  Mr.  Robert  Stainthorp, 
and  I — were  appointed  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee to  "  sort  them  out,"  and  the  birds  were 
splendidly  staged  together  at  one  height.  The  cup 
and  shield  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Richard  Watson's 
Partridge  Wyandotte  cockerel,  with  Mr.  H.  Ains- 
cough's  Black  Red  Modern  Game  bantam  cock  as 
reserve  for  the  shield,  while  the  trophy  went  to  Mr. 
George  Procter's  Buff  Cochin  hen,  and  the  reserve 
to  Messrs.  William  Cook  &  Sons'  Blue  Orpington 
hen. 


Turning  to  the  breeds,  the  first  classes  in  the 
catalogue  were  for  Breeding  Pens — a  cock  or 
cockerel  and  two  hens  or  pullets — and  they  made  a 
really  fine  display,  most  of  the  birds,  however, 
being  exhibited  for  standard  requirements  rather 
than  matched  for  actual  breeding  purposes.  In  the 
Langshan  Society's  Club  Show  there  was  a  very 
nice  entry,  and  despite  the  high  standard  to  which 
the  Modern  Langshan  has  been  bred  for  the  past 
few  years  the  breed  is  making  progress.  Bhie 
Langshans — also  a  club  show — are  getting  more 
settled  in  type,  and  approaching  the  Blacks  in 
length  and  hneness  of  body  and  limb.  The  Croad 
Langshan  Club  show  was  well  supported,  the 
display  of  cockerels  and  pullets  being  particularlv 


A  good  type  of  Faverolles  cock.  yCop\ri,^ht. 

numerous,  and  the  competition  was  keen.  Some 
grand  entries  of  Coloured  Dorkings  were  made  in 
the  Dorking  Club  Show,  while  the  classes  for  Silver 
Greys  came  up  well,  and  novices  entered  freely  in 
the  classes  set  aside  for  them.  C'ochins  made  a 
fine  exhibit,  and  some  good  birds  were  on  view, 
especially  in  Buffs,  although  the  Blacks  and  Whites 
were  not  so  numerous.  The  Brahma  Club  Show 
brought  together  some  charming  Darks  and  Lights, 
and  the  two  classes  for  cockerel-breeding  and 
pullet-breeding  Darks  were  an  interesting  feature. 
Orpingtons,  as  usual,  formed  a  great  show  on 
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their  own,  since  the  section  included  four  club 
shows  and  a  class  for  Reds.  The  Blacks  came  up 
well,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  variety  is  coming 
into  favour  once  more.  The  Buffs,  too,  were 
especially  numerous,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  year 
after  year  these  classes  continue  to  be  well  filled. 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Mond  (of  Combe  Bank,  near  Seven- 
oaks)  exhibited  a  rare  team,  with  one  enty  in  the 
hen  class  gaining  the  first  prize,  and  with  half-a- 
dozen  pullets  winning  the  five  money  prizes,  the 
trophy  for  the  best  Buff,  a  cup,  and  two  medals, 
which  must  constitute  a  record.  Whites  were 
included  in  the  Variety  Orpington  Club  Show — 
which  caters  for  Jubilee  and  Spangled  as  well — and 
the  display  was  a  particularly  strong  one.  Many 
champions  were  on  view  here,  but  some  of  them 
had  to  go  down  on  account  of  a  decided  defect, 
viz.,  white  in  lobes,  which  is  becoming  too  common 
now-a-days.  There  was  not  much  quality  in  the 
Jubilees  and  Spangles,  and  I  have  seen  better,  much 
better,  at  previous  club  shows.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  those  fanciers  who  have  the  good  of 
these  two  varieties  at  heart  must  "get  a  move 
on  "  to  save  them  from  sinking  into  oblivion.  As 
a  contrast,  however,  there  was  a  remarkably  strong 
entry  for  the  Blue  Orpington  Club  Show,  and 
better  quality  birds  have  never  been  penned.  The 
trophy  for  the  best  Orpington,  other  than  Buff,  was 
again  awarded  to  a  Blue,  and  this  is  the  third  year 
in  succession  that  a  bird  of  this  colour  has  beaten 
the  Blacks,  Whites,  Jubilees,  Spangled,  and  other 
varieties.  The  winner,  the  hen  which  secured  the 
cup  last  year,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  William  Cook 
&  Sons,  and  is  without  question,  the  best  of  her 
kind  ever  bred.  Cuckoos  do  not  make  much 
headway,  but  Major  H.  M.  Barnes  and  Messrs. 
William  H.  Cook,  Ltd.  had  some  very  good 
specimens  forward.  The  Reds  were  good,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  a  great  advance  in 
the  variety. 

Wyandottes,  the  show  of  the  United  Wyandotte 
Club,  were  one  of  the  features  of  the  International, 
the  total  entries  mounting  up  to  795.  This  must 
be  the  biggest  club  show  of  the  year,  since  no  less 
than  fifty-eight  classes  were  scheduled  for  the  nine 
or  more  varieties  for  which  the  club  caters.  As  a 
whole  it  was,  I  believe,  the  finest  collection  of 
Wyandottes  ever  staged  for  competition.  As  usual 
Whites  were  the  best  supported  classes,  but  Blacks, 
Partridges,  Buffs,  Blues,  and  Columbians  were  also 
good.  Plymouth  Rocks  embraced  the  Barred  and 
the  Buff  Clubs'  Shows  while  classes  were  also 
provided  for  White  and  any  other  colour.  Altogether 
about  350  entries  were  made,  and  the  quality  on 
the  whole  was  of  a  high  order.  The  Legliorn  Club 
Show  was  a  good  one.  Browns  being  the  strongest 
numerically,  with  Whites  and  Blacks  close  up  to 
them.  Piles  were  present  in  nice  numbers,  but  Blues 
were  not  quite  so  strong  as  they  have  been.  There 
were  not  many  Andalusians  on  show  although  the 
quality  was  well  up  to  the  mark.  Minorcas,  at  the 
Club  Show  this  year,  were  entered  freely,  but  both 
classes  for  Whites  were  cancelled.    The  classes  in 


the  Rosecomb  Minorca  Club  Show  filled  particularly 
well,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  variety 
or  sub-variety  is  making  excellent  headway.  The 
Sussex  Club  Show  proved  a  most  interesting  section, 
and  throughout  the  classes  the  entries  were  good. 

The  Houdan  Club  Show  was  a  grand  one,  while 
Malines  also  came  up  well.  The  Bresse  Club  Show 
had  full  support,  but  there  is  a  tendency  among 
fanciers  of  the  breed  to  get  the  birds  too  big  and 
heavy,  which  is  a  great  mistake.  Only  Salmon 
and  White  Faverolles  were  catered  for  at  the 
Palace,  but  there  are  some  good  Blacks  as  well  as 
Buffs  in  the  country,  the  latter  being  a  really 
charming  variety.  Entries  here  were  good  and  the 
quality  was  very  high.  I  was  not  particularly 
struck  with  the  Lakenfelder — printed  as  I^aken- 
velders  in  the  catalogue — but,  after  all,  there  are 
very  few  specimens  of  this  breed  in  England  to-day. 
I^edcaps,  also,  were  somewhat  disappointing,  and 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Redcap 
Club  is  a  "  live  "  body  these  days.  The  show  of 
Uamburgs  was  a  decidedly  good  one.  Blacks  being 
the  strongest  classes.  The  any  other  colour  class 
was  a  "  break  "  from  the  accustomed  classification 
for  the  breed,  and  the  result  was  a  White  or  two, 
and  some  Buff-Laced — good  birds  as  regards 
general  characteristics  but  with  room  for  some 
improvement  in  colour  and  markings.  The  Ancona 
Club  Show  was  fairly  well  supported,  and  the 
Rosecombs  seem  to  be  coming  on  nicely.  Com- 
petition in  the  Campine  Club  Show  was  very  keen, 
and  there  was  a  very  nice  display  of  Golds.  The 
Rhode  Island  Reds  made  as  good  a  collection  of 
the  breed  as  I  have  ever  seen  at  the  Palace,  and  a 
great  advance  has  been  made  in  colour  and  shape. 

The  Indian  Game  Club  Show  drew  a  good  entry 
and  quality  was  well  to  the  fore.  The  Black 
Sumatra  Game  Fowl  Club  Show  did  not  prove  a 
very  strong  one,  and  the  breed  appears  to  be  losing 
ground.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  Aseel,  but 
Malay  were  not  over  numerous.  Modern  Game 
came  up  well,  all  things  considered,  and  Old 
English  Game  made  a  great  show.  There  was  a 
record  entry,  for  the  Palace,  of  Scotch  Greys,  while 
Scots  Dumpies  or  Bakies  proved  more  interesting 
than  usual.  The  Polands  Club  Show  made  quite 
a  fine  display,  and  it  was  pleasing  to  see  so  many 
good  birds  of  this  grand  old  breed.  Frizzles  had 
two  classes,  but  only  eight  birds  were  entered. 
The  Yokohama  Club  Show  was  confined  to  two 
classes  and  some  good  cocks  were  exhibited.  The 
first  Sicilian  Buttercup  Club  Show  resulted  in  81 
entries  in  three  classes,  but  one  would  have  liked 
more  consistency  in  the  judging.  In  the  Any  Other 
\^ariety  classes  were  some  of  the  old  breeds  — 
Spanish,  Creve  Coeur,  and  White  and  Rosecomb 
Dark  Dorkings — and  some  of  the  new  ;  and  among 
the  latter  were  two  or  three  Sicilian  Daisies.  The 
craze  for  something  new  must  be  a  peculiar  one  if 
there  is  a  vogue  for  the  Daisies.  Other  sections  of 
the  International  were  the  bantams,  the  waterfowl, 
the  turkeys,  and  the  Belgian  bantams,  all  most 
interesting  and  well  supported. 
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POULTRY  COOKERY. 

Cooking  and  Serving  Geese. 

A  number  of  reliable  and  excellent  recipes  for 
the  roasting,  braising,  hashing,  &c.,  &c.,  of  this 
favourite  bird  have  already  been  given  in  previous 
issues  of  the  I.P.R.  but  the  following  methods  will, 
we  hope,  prove  a  welcome  change. 

Salmi  of  Goose  :  In  the  making  of  a  salmi  a 
good  richly-flavoured  gravy  is  always  required,  and 
to  prepare  this  indispensable  item  proceed  as  follows: 
Put  the  giblets  into  a  stewpan  with  some  rather 
highly  seasoned  stock  and  simmer  gently  until  all 
the  good  has  been  extracted,  then  strain  it  off  into 
a  stewpan  and  add  sufficient  roux  to  bring  it  to  a 
smooth  creamy  consistency.  Roast  the  goose  until 
about  three  parts  cooked,  after  which  cut  it  up  into 
small  neat  joints  and  slices  ;  lay  these  in  the  sauce 
and  let  them  simmer  slowly  until  done  enough,  then 
dish  up  neatly  on  a  hot  dish  and  pour  the  sauce 
over.  Garnish  the  salmi  with  slices,  or  quarters  of 
fresh  lemon  and  sprigs  of  parsley  and  send  to  table 
very  hot. 

Rolled  Goose  :  Carefully  prepare  a  plump 
young  goose  and  divide  it  down  the  middle  into  two 
parts,  them  remove  the  bones  without  injuring  the 
skin  and  lay  the  pieces  flat  on  the  board,  or  table, 
skin  downwards.  Spread  over  each  a  layer  of 
forcemeat  and  roll  up  tightly ;  then  cover  entirely 
with  slices  of  thinly-cut  fat  bacon  and  secure  the 
rolls  in  shape  with  twine  or  narrow  white  tape. 
When  thus  prepared  put  them  into  a  saucepan,  cover 
with  good  stock,  or  with  water  (when  a  good  supply 
of  flavouring  vegetables  cut  up  small  should  be 
added)  and  when  boiling  point  has  been  reached 
skim  carefully  and  simmer  slowly  and  steadily  until 
the  goose  is  sufficiently  cooked.  This  is  a  most 
convenient  dish  as  it  may  be  served  either  hot  or 
cold,  and  either  way  it  is  equally  delicious.  If  it  is 
to  be  eaten  hot,  place  the  rolls  on  a  dish  and  remove 
the  twine,  or  tape  ;  strain  and,  if  necessary,  thicken 
the  sauce,  then  pour  a  little  of  it  over  the  goose, 
and  send  the  rest  to  table  in  a  tureen.  If,  however, 
the  dish  is  to  be  served  cold,  allow  the  rolls  to  lie 
in  the  liquor  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  when  quite 
cold  remove  the  fastening,  and  brush  over  with  a 
few  coats  of  glaze.  Serve  tastefully  garnished  with 
slices  of  lemon,  roughly  chopped  aspic  jelly,  small 
fancy  shapes  of  pickled  beetroot,  and  sprigs  of 
parsley. 

Goose  Pudding,  Baked  :  This  most  appetising 
and  economical  dish  is  made  from  the  remains  of 
roast  goose.  Strip  all  the  flesh  from  the  bones  and 
cut  it  into  small  neat  pieces  about  an  inch  long 
half-an-inch  wide,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter-of- 
an-inch  thick  ;  sprinkle  these  with  salt,  pepper,  sage 
and  lemon  juice  and  cover  them  over  in  a  cool  place 
until  required.  Make  some  light  batter  with  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
two  or  three  well  beaten  perfectly  fresh  eggs  and  a 
small  quantity  of  milk.    Beat  the  mixture  well 


until  no  lumps  remain,  then  set  it,  too,  in  a  cool 
place  for  a  few  hours  ;  indeed  it  will  be  all  the 
better  if  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  Beat  it  again 
for  a  minute  or  two  flrst  before  using,  then  pour  a 
little  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  pie  dish  ;  next  arrange 
a  layer  of  the  goose,  distributing  the  pieces  as  evenly 
as  possible,  then  add  more  batter,  and  so  on  until 
the  dish  is  sufficiently  full,  letting  batter  form  the 
topmost  layer.  Bake  in  a  well-heated  oven  from 
half-an-hour  to  an  hour,  according  to  size.  It  may 
be  served  either  in  the  dish  in  which  it  has  been 
cooked,  or  turned  out  very  carefully  on  to  a  flat  dish 
and  garnished  with  a  border  of  crisply  fried  hot 
parsley.    Send  to  table  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Curried  Goose  :  This  is  a  most  convenient  way 
of  using  up  the  remaining  parts  of  a  roast  goose. 
Put  a  dessertspoonful  of  curry  powder  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  cornflower  into  a  basin  and  mix  them 
to  a  smooth  paste  with  cold  water,  then  add,  very 
gradually,  a  pint  of  boiling  stock,  stirring  all  the 
time  with  a  small  wooden  spoon.  Pour  this  sauce 
into  a  clean  saucepan  and  stir  constantly  over  a 
moderate  fire  until  it  becomes  thick  and  smooth  ; 
then  add  the  goose  which  has  been  cut  up  neatly, 
and  simmer  gently  until  the  meat  is  quite  hot 
through.  When  ready,  arrange  the  goose  in  a  pile 
on  a  hot  dish  and  strain  the  sauce  over.  Garnish 
with  slices  of  fresh  tomatoes  and  lemons  arranged 
alternately,  and  sprigs  of  fresh  parsley  interspersed 
and  serve  at  once. 

Goose  a  la  Mode  :  Peel  two  or  three  medium 
sized  onions,  chop  them  rather  fine,  and  fry  them  in 
hot  fat  until  they  are  soft,  then  dredge  in  a  little 
flour  (about  a  teaspoonful)  and  stir  until  nicely 
browned  without  being  at  all  burnt.  Now  add 
half  a  pint  of  good  stock,  a  seasoning  of  salt  and 
pepper,  a  tablespoonful  of  strained  lemon  juice, 
three  or  four  sound  ripe  tomatoes  which  have  been 
skinned  and  cut  in  pieces,  and  a  bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  and  simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes  ;  then  add 
the  remains  of  cooked  goose  cut  up  into  small  neat 
slices  or  pieces  and  continue  to  simmer  slowly  until 
the  meat  is  thoroughly  hot.  Arrange  a  firm  neatly- 
shaped  border  of  rice  or  mashed  potatoes  round  the 
edge  of  a  hot  dish  and,  after  removing  the  bunch  of 
herbs,  pile  up  the  goose,  &c.,  in  the  centre.  Orna- 
ment the  border  by  inserting  tiny  sprigs  of  parsley 
here  and  there,  garnish  round  about  with  skilfully 
fried  croutons  spread  with  a  layer  of  sage  and  onion 
stuffing,  and  more  parsley  sprigs  and  serve  very 
hot.  If  preferred,  or  in  order  to  effect  a  pleasant 
change,  the  croutons  may  be  omitted  and  the  dish 
garnished  instead  with  a  dainty  compote  of  apples, 
oranges,  or  French  plums. 


Restricted  Fowls. 

The  Sydney  Morning  Herald  describes  a  plant  at  Dubbo, 
New  South  Wales,  owned  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Fahey,  on  which 
White  Leghorns  are  kept  under  cover  all  the  year,  as  has 
been  tried  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  expense  for  equipment,  is  stated  to  be 
a  success. 
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NEW  LIGHTS  ON  ARTIFICIAL  HATCHING. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Illustrated  Poultry 
Record. 

Dear  Sir. — The  reply  to  my  article  in  the 
October  number  of  the  I.P.R.  requires  a  more 
explicit  explanation  from  me. 

My  trial  apparatus  (which  is  not  on  the  market) 
has  on  both  sides  twelve  small  holes  which  can  be 
closed,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  a  little  pad  of 
wadding.  Underneath,  at  the  bottom,  there  is  a 
slatted  screen  which  can  be  closed  or  opened  as 
desired  by  means  of  a  chain.  The  air  passes  along 
the  heater  in  the  apparatus,  becomes  warmed  there, 
expands,  and  presses  the  colder  layer  of  air  through 
the  holes  at  the  sides,  and  through  the  slatted 
screen,  if  open,  out  of  the  apparatus  ;  the  result  is 
that  a  continual  renewal  of  the  air  (ventilation) 
takes  place,  which  can  be  rapid  or  slow  as  desired. 

The  humidity  of  the  air  is  regulated  by  the 
strength  of  the  ventilation. 

Now  come  t\yo  important  questions  : 

1.  — How  to  measure  the  moisture  of  the  air  in 

the  apparatus  ? 

2.  — How  much  moisture  in  the  apparatus  is  most 

serviceable  ? 

I  may  remark,  that  I  have  succeeded  after  many 
trials,  in  applying  the  psychrometer  which  indicates 
the  moisture  fairly  accurately  in  slightly  agitated 
air.    I  add  an  illustration  : 


The  position  of  the  two  Thermometers  described 

Two  thermometers,  lying  level,  are  brought  into 
use  in  the  apparatus.  One  thermometer  shows  the 
temperature,  the  other  has  the  quicksilver  bulb 
wrapped  in  gauze.  This  gauze  lies  in  a  bowl 
which  must  always  be  kept  filled  with  water. 
The  moisture  can  be  calculated  by  observing  the 
difference  between  the  two  thermometers.  If,  for 
example,  the  dry  thermometer  shows  104°  F.,  and 
the  wet  thermometer  shows  86°  F.,  then  we  have 
50%  or  50°  moisture. 

This  means  of  measuring  the  moisture  is  employed 
in  many  meteorlogical  stations,  and  is  not  a  new 
instrument.  The  employment  of  this  instrument  in 
the  incubator  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  first  practised 


by  me.  Since  we  could  now  measure  the  moisture, 
there  still  remained  the  question  of  how  much 
moisture  in  the  apparatus  was  necessary  for  the 
object  in  view.  A  certain  fact  was  already  known. 
For  human  beings  a  moisture  between  40°  and  75° 
is  most  suitable.  When  the  temperature  is  high,  a 
low  degree  of  humidity  is  most  agreeable  to  us. 
After  several  trials  excellent  results  were  obtained 
from  a  moisture  of  50° 

These  trials  were  repeated  very  often,  and  each 
time  produced  from  80%  to  90%  of  chickens. 

At  the  same  time  the  observation  was  made,  why 
so  many  chicks  die  in  the  shell.  Between  the  i8th 
and  20th  days  the  moisture  increases  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  the  egg  drawer.  The  wet  bulb 
rose  to  95°  F.,  and  indicated  73°  of  moisture. 
With  human  beings  great  warmth  and  great 
moisture  produce  heart  attacks,  pneumonia,  and 
cerebral  apoplexy. 

All  chickens  which  die  during  the  last  two  days, 
die  solely  from  apoplexy. 

By  means  of  the  slatted  flaps  and  side  openings 
the  moisture  can  be  regulated  exactly,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  heat,  but  practice  is  necessary.  If  on 
the  18th  or  19th  day  the  drawer  with  the  eggs  is 
submitted  to  a  strong  cooling  off,  in  a  room  which 
is  not  too  cool,  with  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  F., 
for  six  hours,  then  this  cooling  off  brings  about  an 
extremely  good  result.  No  harm  was  done  even 
when  the  egg  drawer  was  left  for  the  whole  night 

outside  the  apparatus. 

My  establishment  is  of  an 
entirely  private  nature,  and 
has  already  worked  uninter- 
ruptedly since  1896  to  solve 
the  problem  of  artificial 
hatching.  Only  through  such 
experiments,  in  conjunction 
with  tests  by  others,  can  the 
complete  solution  of  this 
problem  be  expected.  The 
way  is  indicated.  At  the 
same  time  the  following 
points  may  be  noted.  When 
good  setting  eggs  are  desired, 
the  hens  must  not  be  overfed. 
From  pullethood  the  fowls 
on  this  page.     [cv^r4'^A  must  have  barely  sufficient 

food,  and  where  an  abund- 
ance of  Lucerne  hay  is  obtainable  the  flesh  food 
should  be  discontinued. 

Chief  Point.  Green  food  with  open  runs,  corn 
food  only  at  night  and  not  too  much.  A  sudden 
change  in  the  feeding  does  more  harm  than  good. 
The  thermometer  on  the  eggs  in  the  egg  chamber 
must  never  register  over  104°  F. 

Yours,  etc., 

Crefeld  (Germany).  P.  Sweers. 

[The  psychrometer  mentioned  is  the  ordinary 
wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer  in  use  in  this 
country,  though  slightly  modified  to  adapt  it  for 
the  special  conditions  under  which  it  is  employed. 
Ed.,  I.P.R.] 
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TRADE   EXHIBITS  AT   THE   CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


TAND-HOLDERS  at  the  Dairy  Show  are 
always  more  or  less  handicapped  by  the 
limited  space  at  their  disposal,  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Palace 
fixture.  There  is  plenty  of  room  and 
exhibitors  make  the  most  of  the  increased  area  by 
staging  their  goods  so  as  to  display  the  special 
features  to  the  best  advantage.  There  are  a  number 
of  special  exhibits  which  are  well  worthy  of 
mention,  but  unfortunately  we  can  only  deal 
briefly  with  each  one.  These  we  mention  in 
alphabetical  order,  as  follows  :  — 

Abbot  Bros.,  Thuxton,  Norfolk.  Although 

a  small  stand  the  display  staged  by  this  firm 
included  all  kinds  of  small  appliances  for  poultry 
keeping.  The  Spike  Poultry  Fountain  is  one  of 
the  best  and  cheapest  on  the  market.  It  is  pract- 
ically undamageable  and  is  designed  to  stand  rough 
usage,  and  will  last  years.  This  firm  is  noted  for 
the  quality  of  its  stock  and  takes  a  leading  place 
among  the  poultry  farms  of  England. 

The  Allen  Poultry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sawbridg-e- 

WOrth,  Herts.  The  usual  attractive  display  of 
poultry  foods  and  medicines  was  made  by  this 
popular  firm.  Captain  Allen  presided  at  the 
exhibit,  his  time  being  kept  fully  occupied. 

A  new  and  attractive  article  on  this  stand  was 
the  "  Safe  Egg-box."  Applying  the  principle  of 
"  controlled  suspension,"  it  consists  of  a  box 
suspended  within  a  box,  consequently  any  damage 
in  transit  due  to  careless  handing  is  sustained  by 
the  outer  case,  the  contents  of  the  inner  one  (eggs) 
being  absolutely  unharmed.  Any  experienced 
poultry-keeper  can  pack  eggs  to  secure  safe  transit 
but  not  to  guarantee  their  hatchability ;  by  adopting 
these  boxes  this  difficulty  is  overcome. 

Needless  to  remark,  Colman's  Poultry  Mustard 
was  a  popular  feature  at  this  exhibit,  despite  the 
fact  that  no  less  than  50,000  copies  of  "  More  About 
Egg-Production  "  were  printed  in  September  last, 
the  edition  is  now  exhausted,  a  second  edition  of 
25,000,  however,  is  in  the  press,  so  that  the  offer  of 
a  free  copy  to  our  readers  who  apply  to  Capt  R. 
R.  Allen,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  still  holds  good. 

Cook,  W.  H.,  Orpington  and  Le  Touquet. 

This  stand  was  well  worth  a  visit,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  photographs,  medicines,  etc.,  that 
were  staged,  but  because  of  the  information  which 
it  is  always  possible  to  pick  up  from  Mr.  Cook. 
The  fund  of  information  that  Mr.  Cook  always 
has  with  him  is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  poultry 
keeper  can  afford  to  omit  a  visit  to  this  exhibit 
during  a  round  of  the  show.  No  one,  whether  he 
be  fancier,  utility  man  or  amateur,  can  talk  to  the 
principal  of  this  firm  without  learning  a  good  bit 
about  the.  latest  poultry  methods. 

Cook  &  Sons,  W.,  Orpington  House,  St. 

Mary  Cray.  This  firm  had  a  small,  but  very 
attractive  stand,  and  samples  of  the  various  foods, 


grits,  etc.,  take  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  space 
at  their  disposal.  One  may  be  certain  that  anything 
offered  by  this  firm  has  been  well  tested  and  proved 
its  value,  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  staged. 

Craven's  Patent,  The,  Manchester.  A  full 

comprehensive  line  of  poultry  samples  of  all  kinds 
and  other  sundries  relating  to  the  industry  were 
staged  by  this  firm.  The  increase  in  business  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  sent 
out  by  this  Manchester  establishment,  and  the 
promptitude  with  which  all  orders  are  fulfilled. 

Cypher's  Incubator  Co.,  Finsbury  Pave- 
ment, London.  There  was  a  very  fine  display 
of  all  kinds  of  appliances  and  foodstuffs  exhibited 
by  this  firm  of  world-wide  reputation.  Their 
models  are  fitted  with  all  the  latest  and  most 
up-to-date  improvements  which  are  not  only  speci- 
alities for  this  country,  but  are  adapted  for  use  in 
all  countries  and  all  climates.  Within  the  past 
four  weeks  a  new  lamp  has  been  fitted  to  the 
Cyphers  incubators  which  is  fire-proof.  This  is  a 
big  statement  to  make,  but  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
accepted  by  the  insurance  companies  of  America  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  one  making  the  fact  public. 
Even  English  companies,  having  branches  in  the 
States,  such  as  the  Norwich  Union,  accept  this 
special  heater  as  fire-proof. 

Dixon's  Poultry  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

A  very  fine  exhibit  of  poultry  remedies  was  staged 
by  this  well-known  firm.  Even  without  reading 
the  numberless  testimonials  received  by  Messrs. 
Dixon,  every  poultry-keeper  knows  the  value  of 
R.P.  It  is  one  of  the  best  preventive  powders  on 
the  market. 

Finch  &  Fleming",  Ltd.,  Flintwick,  Beds. 

The  American  Automatic  Feeder  for  which  this 
firm  holds  the  sole  manufacturing  rights  for  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  was  again  on  view.  This  is  a 
very  simple  contrivance,  but  it  is  practical  and  an 
economical  labour-saving  device.  It  is  made  in 
various  sizes,  one  of  the  best  having  a  capacity  for 
sulBcient  grain  for  thirty  birds  for  a  week.  We 
have  pleasure  in  introducing  this  appliance  to  our 
foreign  readers,  and  we  assure  them  that  this  is  one 
of  the  very  best  hoppers  on  the  market  for  feeding 
purposes.  To  save  labour  and  to  feed  judiciously 
are  two  of  the  secrets  of  successful  poultry  keeping. 
This  automatic  feeder  and  exerciser  is  a  first-class 
proposition. 

One  of  the  most  essential  points  of  a  good 
brooder  is  the  supply  of  plenty  of  ventilation 
without  draughts.  The  "  F  dij  F  "  Brooder  has  one 
of  the  most  perfect  systems  of  ventilation.  The  air 
supplied  to  chickens  in  a  foster-mother  must  be 
ivavm  and  must  be  fresh.  In  the  "F  &  F"  Brooder 
the  tube  which  conveys  the  heat  from  the  lamp  to 
the  hover  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  jacket.  A 
current  of  fresh  air  is  continually  passing  up  this 
outer  jacket  and  is  discharged  at  a  gentle  warmth 
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under  the  hover  over  the  backs  of  the  chickens. 
The  fresh-air  duct  is  quite  distinct  from  the  tube 
which  carries  the  heat  from  the  lamp,  and  thus 
provides  ventilation  that  is  absolutely  pure,  and  in 
no  wise  contaminated  by  contact  with  lamp  fumes. 
In  the  "  F  &  F "  Brooder  the  supply  of  air  is 
fresh.  It  is  drawn  sweet  and  pure  from  the  outer 
air,  and  contains  no  injurious  fumes  from  either  the 
lamp  or  the  lamp  chamber. 

Gloucester  Incubator   Co.,  Gloucester. 

The  show  of  incubators  and  other  appliances  made 
by  this  firm  is  very  good  indeed.  The  Gloucester 
Incubator  is  self-ventilating  and  regulating,  and 
has  been  on  the  market  for  some  years  and  it  has 
secured  for  itself  a  foremost  position  as  a  successful 
hatcher  of  fertile  eggs.  The  self  turning  egg  tray 
is  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity  and  it  takes  away  the 
most  tedious  part  of  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
incubators. 

Hebditch,  Harry,  Martock,  Somersetshire. 

This  name  attached  to  any  appliance  is  a  guarantee 
of  quality  and  workmanship,  and  this  is  un- 
doubtedly proved  by  the  very  rapid  growth  of  Mr. 
Hebditch's  business  during  recent  years.  The 
special  features  of  this  exhibit  are  a  simple  form  of 
trap  nest,  a  well  designed  house,  called  the 
"  Sterling  "  poultry  house,  and  electric  light  fittings 
in  the  incubator  to  enable  the  operator  to  read  the 
temperature  easily  and  a  special  tray  fitted  for 
turning  the  eggs  rapidly  and  without  jarring. 

Jewers'  Poultry  Food,  Lord's  Mill,  Ches- 

ham,  Bucks.  Besides  the  various  samples  of 
foods  shown  by  this  firm,  there  are  a  number  of 
models  of  poultry  houses,  fitted  with  coloured  glass 
windows.  The  originators  of  this  idea  state  that : 
"light  energy  acts  directly  upon  the  blood,  increasing 
oxidation,  consequently  warmth  ;  if  the  poultry  are 
confined  in  houses  as  in  the  intensive  system  with 
covered  wood  roofs  the  oxygenating  power  on  the 
blood  is  decreased  the  birds  become  lifeless  and 
inactive.  The  value  of  light  energy  is  determined 
upon  its  intensity.  It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  poultry  in  every  stage  of  .  existence  are  more 
profitably  reared  with  isolated,  separate  forces  of 
sunlight,  than  united  as  a  white  light." 

This  suggestion  has  not  as  yet  stood  the  test  of 
time,  but  one  does  know  that  the  effect  of  red,  blue 
and  violet  light  is  different  in  each  case  and  it  may 
prove  beneficial  to  use  a  different  colour  during  the 
various  stages  of  a  birds  life. 

Meech,  Randolph,  Poole,  Dorset.    As  one 

would  expect,  since  Mr.  Meech  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  intensive  system  in  Great  Britain,  he  again 
made  a  special  feature  of  this  new  system  of  poultry 
keeping  at  his  usual  stand  in  the  Gallery.  The 
whole  display  of  houses,  fireless  brooders,  coops, 
and  double-decker  houses,  attracted  a  very  large 
number  of  visitors  during  the  entire  day. 

Morland  Appliance,  Co.,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

There  were  two  special  features  shown  by  this 
firm,  both  of  which  are  of  practical  value  to  every 


poultry  keeper.  The  first  was  a  remarkable  form 
of  trap  nest  and  it  is  constructed  in  such  a  way 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  mechanism 
getting  out  of  order.  It  is  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  seeing  the  trap  nest  is  ot  such  value 
when  the  records  obtained  are  utilised  in  the 
proper  manner,  we  anticipate  a  large  scale  for  this 
special  form.  The  second  feature  of  this  stand  was 
the  double  brooder  that  was  being  shown  for  the. 
second  year.  It  is  the  only  appliance  of  this  form 
on  the  market  in  which  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
different  temperature  in  the  two  sections.  An 
intensive  house  was  also  being  shown  by  this  up-to- 
date  firm,  and  in  all  details  it  is  remarkably  good. 

Phipps,  A.  E.  W.,  Harborne,  Birming-ham. 

The  hot  air  and  tank  incubators  of  this  firm  are  so 
well  known  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to 
introduce  them  to  our  readers.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  Mr.  Phipps,  the  two  main  points  with 
poultry  appliances  are  the  way  in  which  they  are 
constructed,  and  the  results  which  follow  the  efforts 
of  those  who  use  them.  Whether  it  is  with  the 
incubators,  fireless  brooders,  or  the  three  compart- 
ment rearer,  Mr.  Phipps  has  been  successful  in 
realising  his  ideals  in  this  direction. 

Phosto  Co.,  Emsworth,  Hants.    For  the 

production  of  large-framed,  white  fleshed  birds, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  "  Phosto  "  is  one  of  the  very 
best  materials  that  is  on  the  market.  It  is  also 
excellent  for  getting  birds  into  show  condition,  and 
it  is  unrivalled  for  producing  strong  germs  in  fertile 
eggs,  and  also  for  increasing  egg  production. 

Snell,  W.  F.,  Yeovil.  Some  very  useful 
appliances  were  shown  on  this  stand,  and  the  one 
that  particularly  took  our  eye  was  the  cheap  form 
of  rearer  which  has  been  so  intensively  sold  by  Mr. 
Snell.  This  can  easily  be  converted  into  a  cold 
rearer  when  the  occasion  arises,  and  as  one  half  of 
the  run  compartment  is  covered  it  gives  ample 
protection  for  the  birds  from  the  time  they  are 
hatched.  The  green  food,  water,  and  grit  rack,  the 
trap  nest,  the  metal  fountain,  and  the  "easy 
cleaner  "  floor  are  all  worthy  of  attention. 

Spratts    Patent,   Ltd.,   24,  Fenchurch 

Street,  E.C.  The  Hearson  Incubators,  brooders, 
and  crammers  staged  by  this  well  known  firm  are 
world  famous,  and  still  hold  a  premier  place  as  has 
been  the  case  for  so  many  years  past.  The  display 
included  a  full  line  of  foods,  medicines,  and 
appliances.  The  goods  bearing  this  name  require 
no  lengthy  reference  as  Spratts  is  a  household 
word. 

Stevens,  Horace  W.,  Linden  Road,  Glouces- 
ter. A  new  egg-turning  tray  is  now  fitted  to  the 
incubators  made  by  this  well-known  firm.  It  is  a 
very  simple  contrivance,  and  one  would  imagine 
that  the  results  would  be  excellent,  not  only  as  a 
time-saving  machine  but  also  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  jar  any  of  the  eggs  during  the  turning.  The 
moisture  device  fitted  to  the  hot  air  incubator  and 
and  the  "  Gravel  Hill  "  brooder  are  both  worthy  of 
mention. 
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A.  Thorpe  &  Sons,  Rye,  Sussex.  The 

demand  for  this  firm's  goods  continues  to  increase 
and  very  favourable  results  as  to  the  value  of  their 
foods  are  being  received  every  day.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  samples  of  foods  and  medicines,  a 
special  display  of  their  "  Cock  o'  the  Walk"  meal 
was  made.  This  food  is  reckoned  as  a  marvel  for 
increasing  egg  production,  and  this  statement  is 
justified  by  the  ever-increasing  demand. 

White,  Tomkins  &  Courage,  Ltd., 48  Mark 

Lane,  London,  E.G.  This  well-known  firm  is 
showing  their  "  Clarendo  "  poultry  foods.  The 
results  that  have  accrued  in  the  many  tests  that 
have  been  undertaken  go  to  prove  the  value  of  this 
feeding  stuff  is  remarkable.  The  latest  growing 
test  showing  that  birds  can  be  reared  to  an  average 
weight  of  3lbs.  4|ozs.  at  a  cost  of  4^d. 

Yates  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Croydon.  Excellent 

results  are  being  obtained  by  the  use  of  "  Makem- 
layo,"  manufactured  by  this  firm.  It  is  a  splendid 
preparation  for  getting  birds  into  good  con- 
dition ;  in  helping  moulting  and  for  inducing 
pullets  to  lay.  It  has  also  been  found  very  valuable 
for  turkeys,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year  when 
they  want  all  they  can  get  to  bring  them  into  good 
form  for  the  market.  Feed  in  the  soft  mash  and 
the  benefit  will  very  soon  be  apparent. 


A  FORECAST  OF 
THE  CHRISTMAS  MARKETS. 

'T'HE  section  of  the  community  that  is  mostly 
concerned  at  the  present  time  as  to  the 
prospects  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  poultry 
this  month,  is  that  which  is  interested  principally 
in  the  work  of  production.  After  months  of  labour 
and  expense  one  wants  to  be  able  to  form  some 
opinion  as  to  what  return  will  be  received  as 
recompense  and  profit  for  the  energies  extended. 

It  is  an  extremely  diflicult  matter  to  come  to  any 
definite  conclusions  as  to  the  probable  state  of  any 
future  market.  So  many  factors  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  many  only  become  apparent  at  a 
late  date.  Those  who  have  had  previous  experience 
in  pre-estimating  probabilities  in  this  direction, 
assure  us  that  the  demand  for  all  classes  of  birds 
this  Christmas  is  likely  to  be  quite  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  in  former  years.  The  trade  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  booming,  and  this  always 
means  that  the  great  buying  public  has  more 
money  to  spend  upon  what  are  to  a  certain  extent 
luxuries.  Again,  there  is  a  possibility  that  foreign 
supplies  may  fall  rather  short  this  year,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  of  the  better  quality  produce. 

These  two  factors  together  seem  to  indicate  that 


poultry  keepers  are  likely  to  realise  good  prices  for 
their  goods. 

A  very  great  mistake  is  made  by  many  producers 
in  that  they  fail  to  fully  realise  the  importance  of 
getting  their  birds  into  the  height  of  condition 
when  they  are  serving  the  leading  markets  of  the 
country.  It  is  folly  to  send  badly  fattened,  poor 
condition  specimens  to  London,  for  enormous 
supplies  of  this  class  of  goods  are  always  in 
evidence,  hence  prices  rule  low.  To  secure  the 
best  results  only  first  class  goods  should  be  sold  in 
London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
the  larger  towns  of  the  country.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  the  supply  of  first  quality  produce  is  greater 
than  the  demand,  and  this  point  should  always  be 
considered. 

To  go  into  particulars,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the 
indications  at  the  present  time  are  that  turkeys 
will  command  a  good  figure,  especially  those  of 
medium  weight.  Whereas,  the  largest  specimens 
used  invariably  to  realise  the  highest  prices  per 
pound,  this  is  not  the  case  to-day.  For  quality  in 
all  respects  a  turkey  poult,  weighing  from  i2-i5lbs. 
is  superior  to  any  other  weight.  Excepting  in 
isolated  cases  birds  weighing  25lbs.  and  upwards 
are  not  eagerly  bought,  and,  therefore,  producers 
should  devote  their  attention  to  smaller  sized  birds 
of  exceptional  quality.  That  very  large  numbers 
of  turkeys  will  be  imported  again  this  year,  is 
undoubted  true,  but  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the 
numbers  are  as  great  as  in  former  years.  There  is 
no  turkey  to  equal  the  home  grown,  and  these  are 
always  in  good  demand  and  at  paying  prices,  no 
matter  how  great  are  the  consginments  of  foreign 
birds.  Traders  are  shortly  expecting  a  sharp 
demand  and  at  slightly  enhanced  prices. 

Although  there  has  been  such  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
demand  for  turkeys  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale  for  well-fleshed  geese. 
The  price  of  these  is  likely  to  be  rather  lower  than 
was  the  the  case  last  year,  since  the  supply, 
as  far  as  we  can  tell,  is  greater,  but  all 
the  same  the  best  specimens  will  well  repay  the 
producer  for  outlay  and  labour. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for  ducks, 
fowls,  capons,  etc.,  will  be  well  up  to  the  average 
and  especially  with  the  two  last  mentioned.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  prices  will  assume  slightly 
higher  proportions.  The  past  rearing  season  has 
not  been  altogether  a  good  one,  and  hence  the 
supply  coming  to  the  market  may  be  somewhat 
decreased. 

Taken  as  a  whole  we  may  prophesy  that  the 
coming  Christmas  market  will  be  a  good  one  for 
those  who  have  a  supply  of  well  conditioned 
poultry  for  sale.  We  are  not  allowing  in  our 
remarks  for  any  possible  outside  influence,  such  as 
railway  strikes,  etc.,  and  we  have  simply  dealt 
briefly  with  the  prospects  of  the  market  as  they 
appear  to  those  in  the  trade  viewed  some  weeks 
ahead. 
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POULTRY  RAISING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Ii^i^ustrated  Poui^try  Record." 

Sir,— I  sometimes  see  a  copy  of  your  paper  out  here, 
aud  knowing  it  has  a  large  circulation  among  the  farm- 
ing classes  I  venture  to  write  you,  as  my  letter  may  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  your  other  readers.  As  you  will  see, 
I  am  writing  from  the  world-renowned  "Santa  Clara 
Valley,"  the  home  of  the  prune,  peach,  apricot,  and 
orange,  and  where  the  climate  is  ideal  in  every  respect,  a 
land  of  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  and  yet  cool  enough 
to  be  pleasant  all  the  time. 

I  am  an  Englishman,  and  during  the  last  thirt}'  years 
have  travelled  practically  all  over  the  world  and  gone  in 
for  poultry  farming  on  a  very  large  scale.  I  am  now 
running  a  ranch  with  50,000  laying  hens  and  incvibators 
to  hold  25,000  eggs  (the  largest  poultry  enterprise  in 
California),  and  with  my  experience  I  am  fully  convinced 
this  is  one  of  the  best  places  (if  not  the  best)  in  the  world 
for  making  money  out  of  poultry. 

The  supply  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the 
cost  of  production  considerably  less  than  in  England, 
aud  the  wholesale  price  this  month  2/6  per  dozen.  At 
the  present  time  I  could  dispose  of  many  thousands  more 
eggs  daily  in  the  near  neighbourhood  here,  and  next 
year,  and  during  1915,  there  will  be  an  absolute  famine 
in  poultry  and  eggs,  as  the  coming  Panama  Exposition 
at  San  Francisco  (thirty  miles  from  here)  will  bring 
together  over  20,000,000  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  many  of  whom  will  afterwards  make  their  home 
in  this  valley. 

Now  is  the  opportunity  for  anyone  wishing  to  improve 
his  position  and  to  have  a  comfortable  home  amid  con- 
genial surroundings,  and  to  anyone,  say,  with  ^^500  or 
more  I  can  guarantee  that  he  will  make  at  least  from 
^200  to  ;^25o  per  annum  clear  profit  after  paying  all 
expenses,  and  without  any  physical  hard  work  either. 

There  is  some  fertile  land  to  be  had  here,  and  occasion- 
ally a  place  with  a  comfortable  dwelling  house,  poultry 
houses,  and  a  nice  orchard.  I  would  suggest  a  five  or 
ten  acre  ranch,  plant  500  fruit  trees  if  not  already  there 
(both  for  shade  and  profit)  and  have  a  stock  of  at  least 
a  thousand  laying  hens — the  white  Leghorn  non-sitting 
variety  are  the  only  kind  I  keep  on  my  ranch — and  I 
know  he  will  find  a  ready  market  for  all  he  can  produce, 
close  at  hand.  Land  increases  in  value  every  year,  and  I 
am  quite  safe  in  saying  every  branch  of  farming  pays 
remarkably  well. 

There  are  already  some  English  here.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  great  many  more — in  fact,  to  establish  an  English 
colony  here. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  to  any  of  your 
readers  v^ho  are  interested  in  poultry  farming. 

J.  S.  NUTMAN. 

Mayfield,  California,  Oct.  15th,  1913. 


AUDLEMS  ! 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "Ii,i.ustratkd  Poui^try  Record." 

Sir, — Readers  of  your  valuable  paper  may  be  interested 
in  a  few  particulars  of  the  Audlems,  the  breed  I  am 
bringing  before  the  public  this  season. 

They  are  to  be  first  and  foremost  a  utility  fowl,  and 
will  rely  on  their  own  usefulness  to  bring  them  to  popu- 
larity. The  special  advantages  I  claim  for  the  Audleni 
are :  — 


(1)  Dark  plumage  (resembling  the  golden  Campine 

somewhat),  making  them  suitable  for  small  or 
town  runs. 

(2)  Small,  neat,  single  combs,  which  will  not  easily  be 

frost-bitten. 

(3)  Medium  size,  and  active  (neither  too  heavy  and 

lazy,  or  too  light  and  wild). 

(4)  White  flesh,  making  them  have  a  nice  appearance 

for  the  table. 

(5)  Almost  non-sitters,  vseldom  becoming  broody  until 

August. 

The  legs  are  of  medium  length  and  yellow,  the  lobes 
are  red,  and  the  body  has  a  cobly  or  compact  appear- 
ance. 

The  plumage  of  the  hen  is  golden-buff,  pencilled  with 
black  on  wings,  back,  and  tail ;  the  cocks  are  a  bright 
light  red  with  black  tails. 

Thanking  you  for  allowing  me  space  in  your  valuable 
paper. 

J.  R.  G.  Smith. 


INCUBATORS  AND   HATCHING  EGGS. 


To  the  Editor  oj  the  " I i^r^u strained  Poui^try  Record." 

Dear  Sir, — By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  Rennie, 
Sons  &  Co.,  and  their  sympathetic  co-operation  in  order- 
ing the  necessary  arrangements  to  be  carried  out,  I  am 
enabled  to  inform  you  that  I  am  shipping  by  one  of  their 
steamers,  the  s.s.  "Inanda,"  sailing  to-day  for  Durban, 
one  Hearson's  incubator  containing  28  hatching  eggs,  as 
also  separately,  one  insulated  box  containing  60  hatching 
eggs,  and  the  following  particulars  may  interest  you  for 
purposes  of  publication.  The  appliances  have  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Spratts  Patent,  Ltd.,  of  London,  and 
consist  of  an  incubator  which  is  fitted  up  to  be  worked 
by  the  ship's  electric  power,  60  volts.  The  s.s.  "Inanda" 
taking  25  to  26  days  for  the  voyage  from  London  to 
Durban,  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  electric  current 
shall  only  be  connected  up  with  the  incubator  when  the 
steamer  was  out  one  week,  thus  timing  the  period  of 
incubation,  so  that  chicks  hatch  out  a  day  or  two  after 
the  arrival  at  Durban.  The  machine  and  eggs  are  con- 
signed by  me  to  Mr.  Short,  of  Messrs.  Henwood,  Son  & 
Soutter  &  Co.,  of  Durban,  who  will  arrange  for  the  land- 
ing and  care  of  incubator  and  hatching  eggs  upon  arrival 
of  the  s.s.  "  Inanda,"  when  he  will  immediately  see  to 
the  transferring  of  the  eggs  to  a  hatching  incubator 
ready  for  their  reception.  During  the  voyage  the  work- 
ing of  the  incubator  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Williams, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  s.s.  "  Inanda,"  who  has  kindly 
consented  to  give  same  his  attention,  and  see  to  all  the 
requisite  turning  of  the  eggs  and  the  temperature  of  the 
machine. 

The  insulated  box  containing  60  hatching  eggs  are,  of 
course,  only  intended  to  be  put  into  the  incubator  after 
arrival  at  Durban.  This  appliance  is  quite  a  novel  idea, 
and  as  it  works  on  swivel  brackets  the  turning  over  is 
exceedingly  simple  and  is  done  without  the  slightest 
risk  of  damage  to  the  eggs.  The  box  is  made  with  very 
thick  sides  which  are  packed  up  with  sawdust  so  as  to 
keep  a  uniform  temperature.  There  is  a  well  in  the 
centre  where  the  eggs  are  packed  in  one  dozen  cardboard 
boxes  each  egg  in  a  separate  compartment  lined  with 
corrugated  paper  and  felt  wadding  on  top,  so  that  the 
daily  turning  over  of  the  box  does  not  displace  or  crack 
the  eggs,  by  which  method  .satisfatctory  results  may  be 
anticipated. 

Youis  faithfully, 
Nov.  15/13.  I.  GUNDEI<FINGER. 
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PREPARATION    AND    PACKING   OF    TABLE  POULTRY 

FOR  MARKET. 


TN  the  preparation  of  table  poultry  for  market, 
the  importance  of  proper  methods  and  careful 
handling  cannot  be  over-estimated.    This  is 

particularly  true  of  Irish  poultry,  for  the  following 

reasons  : — 

1.  The  climate,  which  is  naturally  damp, 
greatly  affects  the  fresh  appearance  and  keeping 
qualities  of  dead  poultry  ; 

2.  The  interval  which,  owing  to  distance  from 
cross-channel  markets,  elapses  between  killing  and 
sale,  is  often  considerable  ; 

3.  The  entire  confidence  of  buyers  and  those 
who  handle  Irish  poultry  must  be  gained. 

CHICKENS. 

Fastixg. 

Chickens  should  be  fasted  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  before  killing,  so  that  the  crop  and 
intestines  shall  be  as  empty  as  possible.  When 
this  precaution  is  not  observed  decomposition  soon 
follows,  thus  reducing  the  value  of  the  birds. 

Killing. 

There  are  two  chief  methods  of  killing,  viz.  :  — 
(a)  by  dislocation  of  the  neck,  (6)  by  bleeding. 
The  former  is  the  more  humane,  speedy,  and 
cleanly  method.  The  mode  of  operation  consists 
of  firmly  grasping  the  legs  and  tips  of  the  wings 
with  the  left  hand,  the  back  of  the  bird  being 
upwards.  The  head  is  taken  in  the  right  hand,  the 
comb  against  the  palm,  and  is  held  at  its  junction 
with  the  neck  in  the  fork  between  the  first  and 
second  fingers.  The  bird  should  then  be  laid 
across  the  right  thigh  of  the  operator  and  the  neck 
extended  downward  rapidly  but  firmly,  while  the 
head  is  suddenly  bent  backwards,  dislocating  the 
spinal  column  at  its  junction  with  the  head,  leaving 
the  skin  intact.  The  moment  dislocation  occurs 
pressure  should  be  relaxed,  as  little  effort  is  required 
to  enlarge  the  space  between  head  and  neck  to 
about'  two  inches,  into  which  the  blood  from  the 
severed  blood  vessels  will  flow,  the  head  being  held 
down.  Plucking  may  be  commenced  immediately, 
as  no  sense  of  feeling  is  retained  after  dislocation 
of  the  neck. 

Killing"  by  bleeding,  a  method  sometimes  pre- 
ferred in  provincial  markets,  may  be  effected  by 
"palating."  A  strong,  narrow-bladed,  sharp- 
pointed,  knife  is  required,  also  a  reccptable  for  the 
blood,  and  a  stunning  stick  of  smooth,  hard,  heavy 
wood,  about  fourteen  inches  long.  Hang  the  bird 
up  by  the  legs,  and  having  stunned  it  by  striking 
it  smartly  on  the  back  of  the  head,  take  the  head 
in  the  left  hand,  insert  the  knife  as  far  as  possible 
into  the  mouth,  and  using  the  point  of  the  knife 
principally,  draw  it  with  pressure  from  the  back  of 
the  throat  along  the  cleft  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
to  the  beak,  finally  running  the  point  of  the  knife 


up  into  the  brain*  Before  plucking,  leave  the  bird 
a  minute  or  so  to  bleed.  See  that  the  beak  remains 
open  and  that  the  blood  does  not  collect  in  the 
mouth. 

Cutting  the  throat  is  another  method  sometimes 
employed,  but  it  is  not  recommended. 

Plucking. 

Plucking  should  be  done  while  the  bird  is  warm. 
Although  quickness  in  plucking  is  essential,  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  tear  or  bark  the  skin. 
Tearing  is  very  unsightly,  greatly  objected  to,  and 
considerably  lowers  the  value  of  the  bird.  The 
plucker  should  be  seated  at  a  convenient  height, 
holding  the  bird  across  the  knees  with  its  head 
hanging  down,  and,  in  the  case  of  birds  killed  by 


Outside  feeding  cages.  {Qopyiii^kt. 

dislocation,  with  the  legs  and  wing  tips  still  held 
in  the  left  hand. 

Plucking  is  usually  divided  into  two  stages,  viz., 
"  picking  "  or  "  roughing,"'  and  "  stubbing."  Pick- 
ing is  the  removal  of  the  wing,  tail  and  body 
feathers,  and  stubbing  is  the  extraction  of  the  pin 
feathers  or  stubbs.  In  picking,  the  different  parts 
are  usually  taken  in  the  following  order :  neck  and 
breast,  outside  of  wings,  thighs,  back,  tail,  flights, 
inside  edges  of  wings,  and  hinder  parts.  1  he  body 
feathers  are  pulled  out,  as  a  rule,  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  they  lie,  although  some 
on  the  most  tender  parts,  i.e.,  each  side  of  breast 
and  "  elbow  "  or  first  joint  of  wings,  have  often  to 
be  removed  carefully,  pulling  upwards  and  holding 
the  skin  to  prevent  tearing.  The  most  proficient 
pluckers  use  the  first  and  second  fingers  as  well  as 
the  thumb  for  all  body  feathers,  often  doing  most 
work  with  the  fingers  alone.  The  feathers  on  the 
back,  when  the  bird  is  plucking  well,  may  be 
grasped  in  the  hand  and  extracted  with  one 
movement,  except  in  the  case  of  very  fat  or  spring 
chickens. 
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"  Stripping  "  is  a  speedy  and  efficient  method  of 
removing  the  strong  fliglit  feathers  of  the  wing", 
with  the  point  of  the  wing  away  from  the  plucker 
and  the  fiight  feathers  uppermost,  the  tips  of  these 
are  grasped  firmly  (the  other  hand  meanwhile 
holding  the  wing)  and  with  a  rapid  outward  stroke 
all  the  flights  may  be  extracted  with  one  motion. 

"  Stubbing  "  should  also  be  done  while  the  bird 
is  warm.  A  knife  is  required,  short,  blunt,  fairly 
thick,  and  rather  narrow  in  the  blade,  and  holding 
the  pin  feather  between  this  blade  and  the  thumb 
the  feather  is  quickly  removed. 

As  a  rule,  birds  are  plucked  clean,  with  the 
exception  of  two  to  three  inches  from  the  head. 
For  some  markets,  however,  the  last  joint  of  the 
wings  is  left  unplucked  excepting  the  flight 
feathers.  Some  buyers  prefer  the  birds  simply 
"  roughed,"  and  then  hung  up  in  couples  to  become 
"stretched"  or  "straightened"  when  cold.  When 
stubbing  is  finished,  if  the  birds  are  to  "shaped," 
the  feet  must  be  bent  back  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
until  the  toes  crack,  to  prevent  curling  up  when 
they  become  stiff. 

Singeing. 

Singeing  now  follows  to  remove  the  hairs  and 
down.  Straw  is  generally  used,  but  when  gas  is 
available  a  special  burner,  which  gives  a  large 
flame  may  be  employed.  Straw  for  singeing  must 
be  dry  and  clean,  so  as  to  burn  with  a  clear  flame. 
Wlieaten  straw  is  best,  but  long  oat  straw  is  also 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  best  way  to  use  it  is 
to  place  a  fairly  loose  trail  over  a  brick  on  the 
ground,  lighting  the  projecting  straw.  As  soon  as 
the  flame  burns  clearly,  the  chicken,  held  by  the 
neck  in  one  hand  and  legs  in  the  other,  is  passed 
rather  slowly  through  the  flame  about  a  foot  from 
the  lighted  straw,  turning  the  bird  over  so  that  all 
parts  come  in  contact  with  the  flame.  A  clear 
flame  is  most  important,  and  the  bird  must  not  be 
held  stationary  or  two  low  down  in  the  flame, 
otherwise  the  skin  will  be  scorched  or  blackened. 

Shaping. 

Shaping  is,  generally  speaking,  the  method 
employed  for  giving  chickens  (or  other  poultry)  a 
uniform  shape  or  style.  It  should  be  done  while 
the  bird  is  quite  warm,  so  that  the  desired  shape 
may  be  retained  when  the  bird  is  cold  and  set. 
Methods  of  shaping  vary,  and  senders  should  study 
the  requirements  of  the  market  or  customer. 
Before  shaping  it  is  most  important  to  attend  to 
two  details  which  are  often  neglected.  The  first  is 
"  voiding,"  that  is  pressing  on  the  abdomen  to 
empty  the  lower  intestine,  and  the  second  is 
wiping  with  a  damp  cloth  or  washing  the  feet  of 
any  bird  which  are  not  quite  clean.  For  crammed 
chickens  the  Sussex  method  of  shaping  is  recom- 
mended. This  method  may  also  be  adopted  with 
large,  half-fatted  chickens  of  good  quality, 

"  Tying-down  "  is  another  method,  and  it  greatly 
improves  the  appearance  of  a  bird,  especially  lean 
or   half 'fatted   chickens.     The   procedure   is  as 


follows  :  cut  suitable  cord  (white  cotton  cord  for 
preference)  into  lengths  of  nine  and  twelve  inches. 
Place  the  chicken  breast  upwards,  on  a  table. 
Take  two  nine-inch  cords  and  make  a  running 
noose  at  end  of  each.  Slip  one  over  the  toes  of 
each  foot,  taking  in  the  three  largest  toes  just 
below  the  claws,  and  pull  tight.  Now  turn  the 
bird  over  on  its  breast,  and,  folding  up  the  legs, 
place  the  claws  of  each  foot  behind  the  wings, 
where  they  join  the  body,  and  tie  the  cord  tightly 
over  the  back.  Next  turn  the  bird  on  its  back  and 
pass  a  twelve-inch  cord  through  the  bend  of  each 
hock  joint  and  under  end  of  breast  bone.  Tie  there 
tightly  so  that  the  hocks  are  brought  down  as 
close]}'  as  pcjssible  together,  finally  tying  the  cord 
behind  the  tail.  Cut  off  ends  of  cord  and  fold  last 
joint  of  wings  behind  the  back  or  shoulders.  Dust 
lightly  with  flour  and  place  on  a  shelf  to  cool. 

The  breast  bone  of  a  chicken  should  not  be 
broken  unless  the  buyer  desires  it. 

Trailing. 

In  warm  weather  all  kinds  of  poultry,  especially 
imfatted  chickens,  will  keep  much  better  if,  before 
shaping  or  cooling,  they  are  "  trailed  "  or  "  finger- 
drawn."  The  operation,  which  consists  of  drawing 
the  whole  of  the  intestines  out  through  the  vent, 
must  be  done  with  extreme  care  so  as  to  avoid 
breaking  the  intestine  until  the  gizzard  is  reached. 

Cooling. 

Proper  cooling  is  essential  for  all  kinds  of  poultry 
before  transit,  as  if  packed  before  becoming  perfectly 
cold  and  rigid  the  body  will  never  be  the  right 
colour  or  keep  as  well.  Quick  cooling  is  also 
necessary,  and  poultry  when  plucked,  shaped,  or 
hung,  should  be  placed  in  the  coolest  possible 
situation,  in  a  draught  for  preference. 

Packages. 

New  non-returnable  wooden  packages  are 
recommended  for  the  best  quality  chickens.  They 
may  be  purchased  made  up,  partially  made  up,  or 
wood  can  generally  be  procured  cut  to  the  proper 
sizes. 

The  chief  Cross-Channel  Railway  and  Steamship 
Companies  supply  hampers  for  the  conveyance  of 
poultry.  1'hese  can  l3e  procured  at  a  railway 
station,  and  the  hiring  charge  is  very  moderate. 
Although  they  cannot  be  recommended  for  the  best 
class  poultry,  they  answer  the  purpose  well  for 
some  grades. 

Grading. 

Grading  of  the  birds  into  different  sizes  is 
recommended.  They  may  be  divided  into  large, 
medium,  and  small,  but  there  should  not  be  a 
difference  of  more  than  half  a  pound  between  birds 
in  any  one  grade.  Each  grade  should  be  packed 
in  a  separate  case. 

Packing. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
careful   packing  of  dead  poultry.     The  correct 
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manner  of  packing  chickens  in  cases  is  as  follows  : 
For  one  dozen  size  case — Procure  some  long,  dry, 
clean  straw  (wheat  straw  for  preference)  and  draw 
through  the  hands  to  remove  short  pieces  and  dust. 
This  will  leave  for  use  the  longest  straws  evenly 
together.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  case  with  a 
good  layer  of  this  straw  and  place  a  twisted  roll 
of  same  lengthwise  along  the  centre  of  the  case. 
Over  this  place  tough  white  paper,  and  put  a 
chicken  in  one  corner  to  prevent  paper  shifting 


Cramming  the  Christmas  Chicken.  ICopyriiiht 

during  packing.  The  chickens  should  now  be  put 
in,  breast  downwards,  beginning  in  one  corner  and 
placing  in  a  row  with  the  sterns  tightly  pressed 
against  the  sides  of  case,  perfectly  straight  and 
backs  level,  and  necks  hanging  over  the  centre  pad 
which  supports  the  front  of  the  breast.  Put  six 
birds  in  a  row,  pressing  them  tightly  against  each 
other.  If  they  do  not  reach  the  end  of  the  case, 
insert  a  pad  of  straw  covered  with  paper  to  fill 
tightly  the  space.  When  the  row  is  complete, 
press  down  the  backs,  and  turning  the  necks  over 
the  latter  put  in  six  more  in  the  same  manner  on 
the  other  side  of  the  pad  and  facing  them.  Now 
place  the  necks  evenly  along  the  middle  of  the  two 
rows,  where  there  will  be  a  small  space,  and  if  any 
are  torn  wrap  around  them  a  piece  of  clean  white 
paper.  The  invoice  or  contents  note  should  be  put 
under  the  wing  of  a  bird.  The  backs  of  the  birds 
should  then  be  covered  over  with  white  paper,  and 
the  case  filled  up  with  straw.  Tight  packing  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  when  the  straw,  well 
pressed  down,  is  at  the  level  of  the  sides,  take  some 
well  drawn  straw  and  lay  it  evenly  across  the  top 
of  the  case.  The  pieces  forming  the  lid  may  now 
be  nailed  on.  Commence  with  the  middle  board, 
and  see  it  is  straight  and  in  the  centre.  The  other 
two  boards  should  be  put  on  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  edges  of  case  to  allow  ends  of  straw  to 
protude  when  the  pieces  are  nailed  on.    If  pressure 


is  necessary  to  force  the  boards  down  to  the  end  for 
nailing,  it  shows  sutficient  straw  has  been  used. 
The  protruding  ends  of  straw  should  be  cut  off  close 
to  the  sides  of  the  case.  Cord  tightly  with  strong 
Manila  cord  about  four  inches  from  each  end  and 
attach  label.  The  packing  of  two  dozen  and  three 
dozen  cases  is  the  same,  except  that  after  the  first 
layer  of  twelve  birds  a  good  covering  of  straw 
must  be  put  in  as  a  division. 

Hampers  are  packed  in  the  same  manner  as  cases, 
except  for  the  top  layer  of  straight  straw  used  in 
the  latter.  In  place  of  this  the  hamper  is  filled 
up  with  straw  so  that  considerable  force  is  necessary 
to  close  the  lid,  which  is  secured  by  tying  with 
cord  through  holes  in  the  front  and  ends.  Thes(i 
hampers  are  supplied  in  various  sizes,  but  for 
chickens  the  two  smaller  sizes  only,  holding  two  to 
three  dozen  and  four  to  five  dozen  each,  respectively, 
are  suitable. 

Ice. 

Ice  may  be  used  for  packing  poultry  in  very  hot 
weather,  if  it  can  be  procured  cheaply.  It  should 
be  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
A  covering  of  this  broken  ice  is  spread  over  each 
layer  of  birds  and  covered  with  greese-f)roof  paper. 

OLD  FOWLS. 

Old  fowls  are  usually  shipped  alive  in  crates, 
flats,  or  tops,  as  they  are  variously  termed,  but  if 
for  special  reasons  they  have  to  be  sent  dead,  they 
should  not  be  packed  in  the  same  case  or  hamper 
as  chickens,  but  consigned  separately. 

TURKEYS. 

Fasting. 

It  is  most  important  that  turkeys  should  be 
fasted  at  least  tw^enty-four  hours  before  killing,  as 
they  are  generally  kept  a  considerable  time  before 
being  used. 

Killing. 

The  best  method  of  killing  is  by  dislocation  of 
the  neck,  but  sometimes  birds  are  bled,  which 
should  be  done  by  "  palating."  Both  methods  are 
explained  under  "  Chickens."  In  the  case  of 
turkeys,  however,  the  dislocation  must  be  done  very 
thoroughly,  the  bloodvessels  being  torn  right  across, 
care  being  taken  to  have  the  space  between  the 
severed  head  and  neck  large  enough  to  hold  the 
blood,  or  it  will  run  back  and  spoil  the  appearance 
and  keeping  qualities  of  the  bird.  When  dislocating 
the  necks  of  very  large  birds,  it  is  better  to  hang 
them  up,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large,  heavy  turkey 
the  operation  requires  considerable  force. 

Plucking. 

The  plucking  of  turkeys  is  similar  to  that 
described  for  chickens,  except  that  for  most  markets 
the  long  feathers  on  the  last  joint  of  the  wing  are 
left  as  well  as  a  pad  or  tuft  of  feathers  about  as 
large  as  a  man's  hand,  covering  each  hip  joint. 
Part  of  the  neck,  about  five  or  six  inches,  is  also 
left   unplucked.      Some   buyers   prefer  the  tail 
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feathers  left  in,  others  require  the  birds  to  be  clean 
plucked  (even  the  head)  and  stubbed. 

Hanging. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  plucking  turkeys  should 
be  hung  up  by  the  legs  from  a  rail  or  wire  in  a  cool 
place,  the  wings  having  first  been  folded  behind 
the  shoulders.  It  will  be  found  that  the  long 
feathers  of  wings  and  the  pads  of  feathers  on  the 
hips  provide  complete  protection  for  the  back  when 
the  bird  has  to  be  laid  down,  or  for  packing. 
When  large  numbers  are  handled  it  is  advisable  to 
grade  into  weights  before  hanging  and  hang  in 
different  rows.  These  grades  should  be  according 
to  the  requirements  of  customers  if  buying  to  order, 
or  somewhat  as  follows  : — under  10  lb.,  from  10  lb. 


Packages. 

As  in  the  case  of  chickens,  new  non-returnable 
wooden  packages  are  recommended  for  birds  of  the 
best  quality. 

Hampers  are  largely  used  for  the  transit  of 
turkeys,  but  they  cannot  be  recommended  for  the 
best  grades  as  the  birds  have  to  be  packed  one  on 
top  of  the  other.  The  two  most  suitable  sizes  hold 
(a)  24  cocks,  14-16  lb.  ;  or  32  hens  ;  (6)  18  cocks, 
16-18  lb.,  or  24  hens. 

Grading. 

Turkeys,  whether  intended  for  market  or  direct 
orders  should  always  be  separated  into  cocks  and 
hens,  and  graded,  so  that  the  difference  in  weight 
between  any  two  birds  shall  not  exceed  2  lb. 


A  well-arranged  poultry  farm. 


to  12  lb.,  12  lb.  to  14  lb.,  14  lb.  to  16  lb.,  16  lb.  to 
18  lb.  Poulterers'  game-hooks — the  largest  size — 
are  suitable  for  hanging  turkeys,  the  feet  being 
tied  together,  or  about  two  feet  of  strong  binder 
twine  may  be  doubled  and  looped  over  the  legs, 
leaving  the  ends  for  tying  round  the  rail.  Turkeys 
should  be  hung  in  the  rows  so  that  they  do  not 
touch  each  other,  as  otherwise  when  being  handled 
they  are  liable  to  rub  against  one  another  and 
become  marked.  It  is  also  easier  to  grade  or  select 
birds  when  they  are  not  hung  too  closely  together. 
It  should  also  be  seen  that  the  birds  hang  straight, 
as  it  detracts  from  their  appearance  if  they  stiffen 
in  a  crooked  position.  Pulling  the  neck  of  each 
bird  downwards  will  have  the  required  effect. 

The  breast  bone  should  not  be  broken  unless 
specially  desired  by  the  buyer. 


\Copyrisht. 

Branding. 

The  case  should  be  branded  with  the  shipper's 
initials  or  mark,  the  number  of  birds  and  sex,  and 
the  grade  or  approximate  weights,  as,  for  instance : — 

A.B. 
12  C. 
16-18  lb. 

Packing. 

"When  packing,  the  use  of  clean,  dry  straw  is 
most  important.  Turkeys  may  be  packed  on  the 
back  or  on  the  breast,  the  former  method,  although 
taking  more  time,  being  excellent  for  really  good 
selected  birds.  ^ 

Packing  on  the  back. — When  removing  turkeys 
from  the  "  hang  "  for  packing,  the  wings  should 
not  be  unfolded,  but  the  thighs  should  be  brought 
up  ,  so  as  to  lie  closely  against  the  body.  The 
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breast  and  legs,  if  birds  are  inclined  to  sweat,  may 
be  dusted  with  Hour  in  order  to  promote  dryness 
and  improve  the  colour.  Have  the  case  prepared 
with  a  layer  of  straw  on  the  bottom  and  lined  with 
white  paper,  and  pack  the  birds  side  by  side  in 
rows  across  tne  case.  Commence  by  packing  a 
bird  in  the  corner  evenly  on  its  back,  pressing 
down  the  thighs  to  show  off  the  breast.  Finish  the 
row  in  this  manner,  placing  each  bird  tightly 
against  the  preceding  one,  the  feet  and  shanks  of 
each  row  pointing  inwards,  and  then  proceed  in 
the  same  way  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  case  (or 
division,  if  a  divided  case)  and  fill  in  the  remaining 
row  or  rows  in  the  same  manner,  keeping  the  feet 
and  shanks  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible.  When 
the  case  is  complete,  each  head  and  neck  should  be 
wrapped  in  paper  and  placed  at  one  side  of  the 
bird.  Fill  up  the  corners  and  any  space  between 
the  birds,  or  at  the  sides,  with  wads  or  rolls  of 
straw  wrapped  in  white  paper,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
birds  shifting  their  position  during  transit.  Now 
cover  the  breast  of  each  bird  with  a  single  piece  of 
white  paper,  and  over  the  whole  place  white  paper 
in  large  sheets,  covering  same  with  clean,  drv, 
drawn  straw  placed  lengthwise,  finishing  off  with 
drawn  straw  placed  across  the  case.  The  lid  should 
then  be  fastened  down,  and  projecting  straw  cut  off 
close  to  the  case  all  round. 

Packing  on  the  breast. — When  taking  the  birds 
from  the  "  hang,"  the  wings  should  be  unfolded, 
the  thighs  brought  up,  and  the  birds  dusted  with 
flour  as  before  mentioned.  Having  the  case  pre- 
pared as  previously  described,  commence  packing 
by  placing  the  first  bird  in  one  corner  with  the  crop 
against  the  end  board,  the  shanks  being  stretched 
out  behind.  Pack  the  next  bird  tightly  against  the 
preceding  one,  packing  across  the  case  and  side  by 
side.  When  the  row  is  complete  proceed  in  the 
same  way  at  the  opposite  end  of  case  (or  division, 
if  a  divided  case)  the  feet  and  shanks  of  each  row 
pointing  inwards.  Now  spread  white  paper  over 
the  shanks  and  feet  of  the  birds  already  packed,  and 
fill  in  the  remaining  row  or  rows  in  a  similar  manner 
the  breast  bone  of  the  birds  being  placed  between 
the  legs  of  the  preceding  ones.  The  legs  of  the 
birds  in  the  last  row  to  be  packed  should  be  placed 
at  the  sides  of  the  birds  behind  them  Fill  in  any 
spaces  with  straw  wads  covered  with  paper,  and 
also  cover  the  backs  of  the  birds  with  paper,  on 
which  the  heads  and  necks  should  lie  evenly.  Fill 
up  the  case  with  drawn  straw  and  finish  off  as  before 
described. 

Pack  turkeys  in  hampers  in  the  same  way  as  in 
cases,  on  the  breast,  not  on  the  side  as  is  sometimes 
done,  as  this  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  birds. 
Use  plenty  of  paper  and  a  good  thick  division  of 
straw  between  each  layer.  It  pays  to  use  paper,  as 
without  it,  when  the  birds  are  unpacked,  their 
breasts  will  be  covered  with  unsightly  straw  marks. 

GEESE. 

Fasting. 

If  geese  are  not  properly  fasted  before  killing  they 


will  become  a  bad  colour,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  avoid  tearing  the  skin  when  plucking. 

Killing. 

Killing  may  be  done  by  dislocation  or  bleeding. 
For  the  London  and  South  of  England  markets  they 
are  usually  killed  by  dislocation  as  described  under 
"  Chickens,"  but  it  must  be  thoroughly  done  and 
sufficient  space  provided  for  the  blood  to  collect. 
The  wings  may  be  either  held  or  pinioned,  i.e., 
crossed  on  the  back.  For  some  markets,  however, 
geese  must  be  bled.  There  are  three  ways  of  bleed- 
ing geese  :  (i)  By  cutting  the  blood  vessels  at  base 
of  skull;  (2  j  by  cutting  the  throat :  (3)  by  "palating." 

Plucking. 

Plucking  should  commence  as  soon  as  possible 
after  killing,  and  while  the  bird  is  quite  warm,  as 
then  the  feathers  come  away  more  easily  and  with- 
out tearing  the  skin.  Geese  are  not  generally  clean 
plucked  for  market,  except  perhaps  on  the  breast, 
some  of  the  shorter  down  being  left  on,  the  long 
feathers  in  last  joint  of  wings,  and  the  feathers  on 
five  or  six  inches  of  neck.  Immediatelv  after 
plucking  the  legs  should  be  folded  at  the  hock  joint, 
the  feet  being  passed  inside  the  thigh  and  pressed 
backwards  until  they  lie  against  the  back.  The 
wings  should  be  also  folded  back  behind  the  shoulder 
joint.  The  bird  should  now  be  placed  on  its  breast 
uDon  a  clean,  smooth  table  or  shelf,  and  left  to  cool. 
Upon  a  row  of  birds  thus  placed  a  wide  board  may 
be  set  and  heavily  weighted. 

Packages,  Gr.^ding,  and  Packing. 

Either  cases  or  hampers  may  be  used  as  specified 
for  turkeys,  but  the  case  described  will  accommo- 
date two  layers  of  geese.  Geese  should  be  graded 
into  sizes,  say  8-10  lb,  10-12  lb.,  and  12-14  ^b. 
They  should  be  packed  on  the  breast  with  plentv 
of  clean,  dry  straw  and  paper,  the  most  important 
points  being  to  see  that  the  birds  lie  evenly  on  the 
breast  and  that  no  blood  is  oozing  from  the  head. 

DUCKS. 

Killing,  &c. 

The  remarks  on  the  killing  and  preparation  of 
geese  appl}-  also  to  ducks,  except  that  ducks  are 
more  often  killed  by  dislocation  and  are  usually 
clean  plucked,  except  part  of  the  neck  and  last  joint 
of  each  wing.  They  should  not  be  singed  for 
market.  They  may  also  be  shaped  by  being  laid 
breast  downwards  on  a  table  or  shelf  and  pressed. 

Packages  and  Packing. 

The  packages  described  for  chickens  answer  well 
for  ducks  also.  The  birds  should  be  packed  flat  on 
the  breast,  in  two  rows  facing  each  other,  twelve  in 
one  layer.  If  very  soft  and  fat,  each  bird  should  be 
wrapped  in  white  paper  and  plenty  of  straw  should 
be  used  between  the  la}-ers. — Journal  of  the  Irish 
Board  of  Agviciiltiive. 
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JUDGE'S  REPORT  ON  THE  LASCO  £100 
EGG  COMPETITION. 

The  entries  this  year  were  much  more  numerous 
than  last !  The  Exhibits  staged  were  of  a  very 
high  standard  of  quality  and  in  this  direction  there 
was  a  marked  advance. 

The  Classes  for  Brown  Eggs  were  rather  better 
supported  than  those  for  White,  also  the  general 
standard  of  quality  was  higher.  Probably  this  may 
be  put  down  to  the  season  of  the  year  as  the 
heavier  breed  do  not  feel  the  cold  so  much  as  the 
lighter  breeds. 
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In  concluding  this  report  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  the  packing  of  the  eggs  shewed  considerable 
improvement  over  last  year. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)    VERNEY  CARTER, 

Judge  of  the  Competition. 

List  of  Awards  for  Lasco  £100  Egg  Competition. 

CLASS  276.         Twelve  White  Eggs. 

1.  Mrs.  W.  Rfinisliani,  Low  Farm,  Kii-kleaham,  Red- 

car,  Yorkshire. 

2.  Mr.  W.  F.  Suell,  Marsh  Farm,  Yeovil,  Somerset. 

3.  Mr.  H.  Ainsworth,  4,  Slater  Lane,  Leyland,  Trestou. 


THE   LASCO  EXHIBIT. 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Jones  of  Derwenaeg  who  won  the 
First  prize  and  Silver  Cup  in  (the)  Class  277  for 
12  Thrown  Eggs  is  to  be  congratulated  not  only  for 
winning  in  the  Class  in  which  there  was  the  largest 
number  of  entries,  but  also  upon  the  excellent 
quality  of  her  entry.  It  was  the  best  in  the  whole 
Competition  and  stood  alone. 

All  competitors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
excellence  of  their  Exhibits.  Competition  was 
very  keen  and  the  adjusting  of  the  avk'ards  was  no 
easy  matter. 

The  unsuccessful  Competitors  have  my  sympathy 
and  to  them  I  would  say  "  Try  Again  "  do  not  be 
disheartened,  as  I  have  said  above  the  Competition 
was  very  keen  and  the  standard  of  quality  was  very 
high. 


4.  Mr.  E.  C.  James,  Black  Woodfarm,  Berriew,  Mont. 

5.  Mr.  Will  Barron,    Bartle    Poultry    Farm,  Barlle, 

near  Preston. 

6.  IVIrs.  C.  M.  Fawkes,  Clay  Lane  Farm,  Allesley,  near 

Coventry. 

7.  Mr.  Jos.  Lyons,  621,  Barnfnrlong,  near  Wigan. 

8.  Miss  Margaret  Fowler,  Park  Lodge,  Fenicowles, 

near  Blackburn. 

9.  Mr.W.  Pickles,  Brown  Hill,  Harien  Colne,  Lancaster. 

10.  Mrs.  F,  Spencer,   Wenhaston,   near  Halesworth, 

Suffolk. 

11.  Mr.  William  Andrews,  46,  Church  Road,  Higher 

Tram  ere. 

12.  Mr.  A.  W.  Woodford,  Eastley,  Peaseniire,  Berks. 

13.  Mrs.     Harriet     Furney,     Sunnyside,  Broadway, 

Wexford,  Ireland. 

14.  Mr.  Blacket  Gill,  9,  Loraine  Place,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne. 

CLASS  277,         Twelve  Brown  Eggs. 
I.    Mrs.  M.  J.  Jones,  Derwenaeg,  Welshpool,  Mont. 
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2.  Mr.C.  Russell,  The  Farm,  Hall  Road,  Blundellsands. 

3.  Mr.  George  Chell,  Huntington  Hall,  Chester. 

4.  Mr.  James  Wilding,    Siddell   House,  Grinisargh, 

Preston. 

5.  Mr.  W.  Pickles,  Brown  Hill,  Harden  Colne,  Lan- 

cashire. 

6.  Mrs.  W.  Applebee,  Riversdale  Poultry  Farm,  Namp- 

vell  Boas,  Twickenham. 

7.  IVIr.  A.  W.  Woodford,  Eastley,  Peasemore,  Berks. 

8.  Mrs.   C.   E.  James,  Black  Wood  Farm,  Berriew, 

Mont. 

9.  Mr.  William  HinchlifFe,  Anroyd  Farm,  Westboro, 

Dewsbury. 

10.  Mr.  J.  R.  Beal,  60,  Market  Street.  Marple,  Cheshire. 

11.  Mr.  Will  Barron,  Bartle  Poultry  Farm,  Bartle,  near 

Preston. 

12.  Mrs.  Lilian  Steel  Evans,  Upperhays,  Seaton,  Devon. 

13.  Mr.  J.  Craven,  37,  Rokeu  Lane,  Pudsey,  Leeds. 

14.  Mr.    Edgar  Abbott,   Farrimead,   Chalford  Road, 

Braintree,  Essex. 

15.  Mr.  Thomas  Lidbetter,  Burton  Leonard,  Leeds. 

16.  Mr.  H.  C.  Harding,  Rodmead  Maiden  Bradley,  Bath. 

17.  Mrs.   C.  ^L  Fawkes,  Claj-  Lane  Farm,  AUeslej', 

Coventry. 

18.  Mrs.   H.   Spencer,  Wenbaston,  near  Halesworth, 

Suffolk. 

CLASS  278.         Six  White  Eggs. 

1.  Mrs.  J.  Shiers,  Ivy  Cottage,  Sanley  Village,  Kent. 

2.  Mr.  Arthur  Larner,  Stokenchurch,  Bucks. 

3.  Mr.  H.  Aiusworth,  5,   Slater  Lane,  Lejland,  near 

Preston. 

4.  Mr.  W.  Stannet,  Church  Street,  Burnham,  Bucks. 

5.  Mr.  John  Ellis,  Laburnum  Cottage,  Bilton,  near 

Rugby. 

6.  Mr.  Alfe  Foyle,  Albany  House,  Old  Down,  Bath. 

7.  Mr.  H.  A.  I/ysons,  455,   Bolton   Road,  Aston-iu- 

Makerfield. 

8.  Mr.  Charles  Etchells,  Rerservoir  Cottage,  Rineliue, 

Sheffield. 

9.  Mr.  H.  K.  Unsworth,  Brooklands,  Grimsargh,  near 

Preston. 

10.  Mr.  Albert  E.  Trump,  Pitcombe,  Rruton,  Somerset. 
IT.    Mrs.  Lofthouse,  York  Road,  Birkdale. 

12.  Mr.  N.  Butcher,  Pudleston,  near  Leominster,  Here- 

ford. 

13.  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Edwards  9,  Wellington  Terrace, 

Higher  Tramere,  Birkenhead. 

CLASS  279.         Six  Brown  Eggs. 

1.  Mr.  Ernest  Howarth,  3,  Rendell  Street,  Burnley. 

2.  Mrs.  Catherine  Hewitt,  47,  Breek  Road,  Liverpool. 

3.  Mr.  A.  Ingram,  Biddenham,  Bedford. 

4.  Mr.  H.  Ainsworth,  4,  Slater  Lane,  Leyland,  near 

Preston. 

5.  Mr.  F.  A.  Lysons,  455,  Bolton  Road,  Ashtou-in- 

Makerfield. 

6.  Mrs.  Lofthouse,  York  Road,  Birkdale. 

7.  Mr.  D.  Beer,  High  Street,  Ash  via  Canterbury,  Kent. 

8.  Mr.  E.  H.  Andrew,  Thomas  Road,  Spalding,  Lines. 

9.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Price,  The  Cottage,  Tarvin,  near  Chester. 

10.  Mr.  H.  J.  Unsworth,  Brooklands,  Grimsargh,  near 

Preston. 

11.  Mrs.  L.  R.  Brockie,  54,  Longland  Road,  Liscard, 

Cheshire. 

12.  Mrs.    W.  J.   Gill,  Westwood,   Lower  Thingwall, 

Birkenhead. 

13.  Mr.  Wm.   Liversidge,  5,  Piatt  Street,  Seacombe, 

Wallesey. 

14.  Mr.  Walter  Sykes,   202,    George    Street,  Shaw, 

Lancashire, 

15.  Miss  A.  Russling,  Welburn  Drive,  Far  Headingley, 

Leeds. 

16.  Mr.  James   Ashtou,   23,   Brook  Street,  Kirkdale, 

Liverpool. 

17.  Mr.  J.   W.   Halestead,   Norley.   near  Frodsham, 

Cheshire. 

18.  Mr.  Albert  E.  Trump,  Pitcombe,  Bruton,  Somerset. 
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FOOD    VALUES-TWO  VIEWS. 

At  the  Hawkesbury  College,  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  L. 
E.  A.  Gordon,  of  whom  we  have  recorded  soinethiug  of 
late,  recently  gave  a  lecture  which  was  presided  over  by 
Professor  W.  H.  Potts,  Principal  of  that  Institution. 
During  the  proceedings  a  discussion  arose  which  is 
worthy  of  record  and  we  quote  from  one  of  our 
Australian  contemporaries,  as  follows:  — 

O.  (Mr.  Potts) :  You  recommend  peas,  Mr.  Gordon  for 
poultry.  Do  you  know  that  we  cannot  grow  peas  in  this 
valley  ? 

A.    Cannot  you  buy  them  ? 

O.    Would  you  buy  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  would  buy  everything  except  green  food  for 
chicks.  I  consider  ui}'  time  too  valuable  to  grow  any- 
thing, but  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  do  the  buying,  if  some- 
one else  will  do  the  growing. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  nitrogen  as  contained  in, 
say  clover  or  lucerne  and  nitrogen  as  contained  in  blood 
or  meat  r 

A.    As  a  food  there  is  a  great  difference. 
Mr.  Potts  :  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  is  a  great 
difference,  and  I  will  prove  it  by  this  (offering  a  large 
physiological  work.) 

Mr.  Potts  :  I  am  not  speaking  of  physiology,  but  as  a 
chemist. 

Mr.  Gordon :  It  does  not  matter  to  me  in  what 
capacity  you  speak.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
two.  Nitrogen  in  any  vegetable  is  encased  in  cellulose, 
little  tiny  cellulose  cells.  This  cellulose  is  very  difficult 
to  digest,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  liberate  the  nitrogen 
fiom  these  cells.  Once  it  has  been  liberated  and  trans- 
formed as  a  part  of  animal  proteid  it  is  far  easier  and 
quicker  of  assimilation  by  the  animal  eating  it  in  that 
form.  This  may  be  very  easily  proved  by  any  one  of  ^'ou 
by  a  very  simple  experiment : — Take  two  fowls.  Feed  to 
one  two  ounces  of  meat  and  to  the  other  one  ounce  of 
vegetable  food  of  any  kind.  Four  hours  later  go  to  the 
coop  and  feel  the  crop  of  the  meat-fed  bird,  and  it  will 
be  found  empty,  while  that  of  the  bird  fed  by  the 
vegetable  food  will  not  be  empty  in  eight  hours,  though 
it  has  only  received  half  the  quantity  the  meat-fed  bird 
received.  What  is  the  natural  conclusion  ?  Why  the 
two  ounces  of  meat  are  converted  into  eggs  in  far 
quicker  time  than  the  one  ounce  of  vegetable  food,  and 
the  meat  is  by  far  the  richer  of  the  two  in  proteids  ; 
hence  the  raw  material  which  can  be  made  most  quickly 
converted  into  the  finished  article  (i.e.  the  egg)  must  be 
the  most  economical  food  to  use — of  course,  in  proper 
quantities. 

Mr.  Potts.-  We  have  proved  otherwise. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  How  ? 

Mr.  Potts  :  In  eggs. 

Mr.  Gordon  :    I  presume  yoa  are  now  alluding  to  the 
meat  and  no  meat  test  ? 
air.  Potts  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  Then,  Sir,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once 
that  it  is  worthless.  You  know,  gentlemen,  that  this 
country  of  Australia  simply  abounds  in  animal  life. 
Now,  birds  only  stocked  at  the  rate  of  177  to  the  acre — . 

Mr.  Potts  :    We  run  600  birds  on  two  acres. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  Indeed  !  Where    At  your  competition  ? 

Mr.  Potts  :  Yes. 

Mr.    Gordon  :   I  beg  your  pardon,  you  do  not. 
Mr.  Potts  :    But  we  do. 

M.  Gordon  :  Mr.  Potts,  I  received  this  bulletin  from 
you,  sir,  when  you  accepted  this  lecture  from  me,  and  it 
tells  me  that  each  run  for  six  birds  is  17  x  87  feet,  thus 
allowing  246-5  square  feet  per  bird.  Now,  sir,  if  you  will 
divide  43,560  square  feet  (which  is  an  acre)  by  2465  you 
will  find  it  will  not  quite  go  177  times,  so  that  I  fail  to 
see  where  your  600  birds  on  two  acres  comes  in.  This 
allows  a  space  of  ground  10  x  by  24^  square  feet  per  bird, 
which  in  this  country  is  ample  to  provide  sufiicieut 
animal  food  for  any  one  fowl ;  and  having  none  supplied ; 
they  would  look  for  it — and  get  it. 
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NEGLECT  OF  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

THE  scarcity  of  fresh  eggs  and  the  consequent  high 
prices  brings  the  subject  of  our  egg  supplies  into 
prominence,  and  suggests  a  few  remarks  on  the 
poultry  industry.  This  branch  of  agriculture  has  received 
a  fair  amount  of  attention  during  the  last  two  01  three 
years,  and  there  are  indications  that  farmers  are  begin - 
ing  to  realise  that  there  is  money  to  be  made  from  this 
hitherto  despised  department ;  but  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  more  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  the  poultry 
yard  these  is  still  considerable  room  for  improvement, 
and  much  need  for  better  organisation  of  the  industry. 
The  gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  eggs  noticeable  over  the 
last  decade  has  not  been  limited  to  any  one  country,  but 
has  applied  all  over  the  world,  and  those  in  a  position  to 
form  a  fair  estimate  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  limit  has 
not  yet  been  reached.  Eggs  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
luxuries ;  they  are  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  demand  for 
many  years  to  come  will  be  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
This  being  the  case,  the  tmie  seems  ripe  for  farmers,  and 
smallholders  more  especially,  to  make  a  determined 
effort  to  capture  a  larger  share  of  the  trade.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  a  few  thousand  pounds.  The  value  of  the  eggs 
imported  last  year  is  given  in  the  trade  and  navigation 
returns  as  ^^8,394, 524,  an  increase  of  considerably  over 
one  million  pounds  on  the  total  of  1910.  Russia  tops  the 
list  with  eggs  valued  at  2<"3,95i,o28,  and  Denmark  follows 
with  eggs  to  the  value  of  2^1, 942,573.  We  may  not  be  in 
a  position  to  produce  all  our  food  in  the  British  Isles, 
but  there  is  really  no  reason  why  we  should  not  meet  the 
home  demand  for  eggs  and  table  poultry. 

An  Unsatisfactory  Position. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Departmental  Committee  appointed 
to  enquire  into  poultry-keeping  in  Scotland  reported 
that  the  estimated  annual  consumption  of  poultry  and 
eggs  in  Scotland  amounted  in  value  to  _^3,092,oi7,  of 
which  £i,gi4,oi'j  was  made  up  of  foreign  and  Irish 
supplies,  and  the  balance  represented  home  produce. 
The  position  in  England  and  Wales  is  equally  unsatis- 
factory, and  it  does  not  reflect  much  credit  on  the  busi- 
ness acumen  of  farmers.  Denmark,  which  has  only  half 
the  area  of  Scotland,  and  which,  taking  the  whole 
country,  has  a  poorer  soil  and  a  more  rigorous  climate, 
can  yet  export  eggs  to  the  value  of  nearly  two  millions 
sterling.  With  such  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  organisation,  it  is  not  asking  too  much  from 
British  farmers  that  they  should  supply  their  own 
markets. 

There  are  few  farms  where  poultry  are  not  kept,  but 
except  in  a  few  cases  little  or  no  thought  is  given  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  birds,  and  more  often  than  not 
the  hens  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  housewife,  and  are 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  side-line  not  worth  serious  consider- 
ation. The  British  markets  have  been  captured  by  the 
foreigners  by  organised  business  methods,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  regained,  neglect  and  indifference  must  be  thrown 
aside  and  some  intelligent  interest  and  modern  know- 
ledge applied.  In  many  cases  farmers  make  the  initial 
mistake  of  keeping  a  mongrel  flock  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  good  results.  Instead  of  a  suitable 
breed  or  a  first  cross  being  kept,  indiscriminate  mixing 
of  several  breeds  is  more  often  the  rule,  and  the  eggs — 
which  only  come  in  the  season  of  plenty,  when  they  are 
of  little  value— are  of  all  sizes  and  all  shades  of  colour. 
To  remedy  this  haphazard  state  of  affairs  some  thought 
must  be  given  to  the  requirements  of  the  market,  and 
well-bred  birds  must  be  selected  just  as  one  would 
naturally  choose  cattle  or  sheep.  There  is  no  lack  of 
choice  in  stocking  the  poultry  yard.  Experiments  have 
shown  which  are  the  most  profitable  breeds  for  general 
purposes,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  keep 
one  of  the  standard  or  a  recognised  first  cross  rather  than 
devote  special  attention  to  fancy  varieties. 


Important  Points. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  hen  is  in  its  prime  in 
its  second  season,  and  a  three-year-old  bird  should  not  be 
retained  in  the  flock.  Special  care  should  also  be  taken 
in  order  to  keep  the  birds  healthy.  As  a  general  rule 
food  is  given  greatly  in  excess  of  what  is  required  and  of 
a  nature  to  produce  fat  rather  than  promote  egg  pro- 
duction. More  often  than  not  the  diseases  which  take 
heavy  toll  of  life  in  the  poultry  yard  are  due  to  errors  in 
diet,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  few  birds  are 
insufficiently  fed.  Health  is  the  first  essential  to  egg 
production,  and  this  naturally  opens  up  the  question  of 
housing  conditions.  Old-fashioned  stone  and  lime 
houses  and  wooden  sheds,  built  with  little  or  no  provision 
for  light  and  ventilation,  destroy  the  stamina  of  the  birds 
and  foster  disease.  The  colony  system  of  housing  is 
undoubtedly  the  best,  and  by  its  adoption  disease  might 
be  eradicated,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  and  of  labour 
greatly  reduced.  Instead  of  confining  the  hens  to  houses 
and  enclosed  runs  they  ought  to  be  turned  out  in  mov- 
able colony  houses,  first  to  the  pasture  fields  and  then 
to  the  stubbles,  where  they  have  free  access  to  their 
natural  food  and  at  the  same  time  get  sufficient  exercise. 

The  Key  to  Success. 

If  the  home  industry  is  to  be  developed  to  compete 
with  the  overseas  trade  much  will  depend  on  individual 
effort,  and  the  points  noted  above  must  receive  careful 
attention.  But  the  remedy  must  ultimately  be  found  in 
CO  operation.  In  order  to  give  the  trade  a  chance  it 
must  be  established  on  a  comnionsense  basis,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  organisation.  Considerable  improve- 
ments have  already  been  effected  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
duction, and  with  the  spread  of  education  the  modern 
system  of  management  will  take  the  place  of  the  old 
methods,  but  real  progress  will  not  be  made  until  the 
marketing  problem  has  been  disposed  of.  This  is  the 
key  to  success  in  the  poultry  industry  looked  at  from  a 
national  point  of  view,  and  without  a  proper  system  for 
the  handling  of  the  produce  on  economic  lines  no  great 
development  can  be  expected.  What  is  wanted  is  co- 
operation among  farmers  and  others  interested  so  that 
the  eggs  and  table  birds  may  be  taken  without  trouble 
or  delay  and  marketed  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions. The  foreigners  captured  our  markets  by  means 
of  a  thorough  system  of  co-operation  which  enabled 
them  to  collect,  grade,  and  sell  the  products  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  Co-operation  is  the  weapon  of  defence  for 
British  producers,  and  it  is  being  used  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  although  not  to  anything  like  the  extent 
that  one  could  wish. 

Infi,uence  of  Co-operation. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  it  is  stated  that  "the  leading  fact  which  the  work 
of  the  year  emphasises  is  that  the  formation  of  new 
societies  and  the  establishment  of  egg  and  poultry  depots 
by  existing  agricultural  co-operative  societies  has  been 
checked  by  incompleteness  of  organisation  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  produce."  After  commenting  on  the  difficul- 
ties which  are  encountered  in  the  egg  and  poultry  trade 
the  report  states  : — 

That  the  co-operative  movement  has  exerted  a  vast 
influence  upon  the  general  egg  trade  of  the  country 
is  unquestionable,  even  where  societies  have  not 
been  so  successful  as  could  be  desired.  Such  will 
always  be  the  case.  Producers  have  reaped  great 
benefit  and  to  that  extent  agriculture  has  gained 
considerably.  The  value,  therefore,  to  this  branch 
of  our  work  to  the  community  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  number  or  turnover  of  co-operative  societies. 
The  fact  that  over  considerable  areas  of  England  and 
Wales  consumption  of  eggs  and  poultry  is  vastly  in 
advance  of  production  is  an  important  factor.  That 
this  will  continue  is  evident  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  and  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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The  INCUBATOR 
SUPREME ! ! 


Were  our  entire  resources  concentrated  upon  the  production 
of  only  one  single  Incubator  per  year,  that  machine  could  not 
be  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  an  Incubator  than  is  every  indi- 
vidual Incubator  of  our  yearly  vast  output.  It  is  the  experi- 
ence gained  by  the  daily  manufacturing  of  them  for  twenty- 
five  years — their  continual  use  in  every  portion  of  the  Globe — 

that  the  TAMLIN  has  built  up  their  present  standard  of  perfection  to  hatch  out  strong  healthy 
chicks  under  any  climatic  conditions. 


INCUBATOR 


Under  every  conceivable  hatching  contest  their  supremacy  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  all 
over  the  World  ;  yet  no  evidence  of  its  sovereignty  is  so  potent  as  the  fact  that  those  qualified  to 
choose  the  best — select  the  TAMLLM.  They  are  in  use  in  more  Government  Experimental  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  throughout  the  World  than  any  other  Incubator 
in  existence,  and  they  have  for  many  years  past  enjoyed  this 
qualified  appreciation. 

If  you  have  never  investigated  the  merits  of  the  "  TAMLIN 
Supreme  Incubator  "  you  should  secure  a  copy  of  our  catalogue 
in  which  hundreds  of  users  cite  their  experiences  with  these 
machines  in  all  different  parts  of  the  Globe — such  a  record  has 
never  been  gathered  together  by  any  other  Incubator.  This 
book,  with  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations,  is  sent  free 
and  post  free  on  application  to 

W.  TAMLIN, 

40,  St.  Margaret's,  Twickenham,  London. 

The  largest  Incubator  and  Poultry  Appliance  Manufacturer  in  the  World. 
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The  poultry  industry  is  worth  cultivating,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  poultry  farms  shovild  be  established 
in  every  district.  That  business  is  only  for  the  specialist 
and  none  but  persons  of  great  experience  should  ever 
dream  of  sinking  their  capital  in  poultry-farming.  But 
if  those  who  already  keep  hens  would  make  up  their 
minds  that  the  birds  should  help  to  keep  them  instead, 
and  would  combine  for  that  purpose,  many  thousands  of 
pounds  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  Englishmen  which 
at  present  go  to  their  foreign  competitors.  It  can  be 
done  if  farmers  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  market, 
breed  the  right  class  of  bird,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
muddled  conditions  which  prevail  in  marketing  the 
produce, — Yorkshire  Observer. 


TRADE  ITEMS. 

An  Ever-growing  Business. 

We  hear  a  rumour  that  the  demand  for  the  Twickenham 
specialities,  as  supplied  by  Wm.  Tanilin,  40  St.  Margaret's, 
Twickenham,  Loudon,  is  such  that  the  firm  has  been 
compelled  to  purchase  adjoining  land  for  the  erection  of 
still  further  buildings.  The  success  that  Mr.  Tamlin  has 
had  has  been  well  deserved  for  the  quality  of  all  goods 
bearing  his  name  is  first  class.  We  were  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Tamlin  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  looking  so  fit  after 
his  long  and  serious  breakdown.  We  hope  his  complete 
recovery  will  be  rapid  and  lasting. 

Patent  Automatic  Trap  Nest. 

Messrs.  Spratt's  Patent  Ltd.  exhibited  on  their 
Appliance  Stand  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  an  entirely 
new  type  of  Automatic  Trap  Nest,  for  which  it  is  claimed 
to  be  the  only  perfect  Automatic  Trap  Nest  on  the 
market. 

When  the  hen  enters  the  nest,  the  Kntrance  Door 
remains  open.  LTpou  the  hen  laying  an  egg  the  action 
of  the  egg  rolling  down  closes  the  entrance  of  door,  and 
opens  the  exit  door. 

The  hen  is  now  free  to  walk  out.  When  the  hen  has 
left  the  nest,  the  action  of  the  bird  leaving  the  nest 
closes  the  exit  door,  and  at  the  same  time  opens  the 
entrance  door,  leaving  the  nest  free  for  another  bird  to 
enter. 

The  working  of  the  box  is  quite  automatic,  and  the 
cycle  of  operations  as  described  will  be  repeated  each 
time  the  hen  enters  the  trap  nest  and  la5's  an  egg. 
Should  the  hen  not  lay  an  egg,  the  bird  is  free  to  walk 
out  the  way  she  entered  without  being  trapped. 

Mustard  for  Egg  Production. 

We  understand  that  Capt.  Allen,  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts,  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  any  reader  of  The 
Illustrated  Poultry  Record  who  writes  to  him  enclosing  a 
id.  stamp,  one  of  Colman's  advertisement  dominoes. 
We  recommend  our  readers  to  make  early  application  to 
Capt.  Allen. 

A  New  Feeder, 

The  Norwich  automatic  feeder  and  exerciser,  made 
by  Messrs,  Finch  &  Fleming,  Ampthill,  Beds,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  an  ingenious  automatic  machine  for 
feeding  and  exercising  poultr}\ 

It  consists  of  a  hopper  sufficiently  large  to  cany  a 
given  quantity  of  grain  feed.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper  is  an  adjusting  valve,  which  the  user  will  set  to 
allow  such  quantities  of  grain  to  escape  as  he  may  desire. 
The  flow  of  grain,  for  instance,  will  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  birds,  the  object  being  to  allow  just 
sufficient  feed  to  keep  the  birds  actively  and  happily 
employed  all  daj^  long.  This,  the  reader  will  observe,  is 
following  nature.  Under  natural  conditions  the  feathered 
tribe  work  for  their  living  all  day  long. 


The  machine  is  operated  as  follows.  Inside  the  hopper 
is  a  circular  casting  fitted  with  prongs  or  teeth.  When 
this  is  revolved  the  grain  within  the  hopper  escapes, 
rattles  down  the  deflector  beneath,  and  is  scattered  on 
the  ground  or  in  the  litter  in  a  wide  even  circle.  In 
order  to  get  this  agitator  to  revolve,  it  is  connected  by 
means  of  a  rod  to  the  bait  bar  below.  This  bait 
bar  is  filled  with  any  bright  coloured  grain,  to 
attract  the  fowls'  attention.  They  naturally  go  to  in- 
vestigate, and  peck  at  the  bar,  when  immediately  thej' 
find  themselves  rewarded  by  a  few  grains  of  corn.  This 
of  course  induces  them  to  keep  on  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  the  whole  flock  learn  the  secret,  and  are  kept 
busily  and  contentedly  working  the  day  through.  The 
birds  cannot  over  feed.  When  they  have  had  enough 
they  will  leave  off"  working.  When  gram  is  thrown  down 
in  a  heap  under  their  beaks,  every  poultry-keeper  knows 
that  fowls  will  gorge  themselves,  but  when  they  have  to 
work  for  every  single  grain,  as  they  have  to  with  the 
Norwich  automatic  feeder,  the  case  is  altered. 

The  Norwich  automatic  feeder  is  mounted  on  adjust- 
able iron  legs.  It  can  be  placed  anywhere  in  house, 
scratching  shed,  pen,  or  on  open  range,  level  or  on  a 
slope,  and  is  operated  equallj'  well  by  baby  chicks  and  by 
adult  fowls. 

Mr.  Tamlin's  Exports. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  W,  Tamlin's  exports  for 
October,  1913 : — Twenty-five  60,  also  thirty-five  100,  and 
eight  200-egg  incubators,  two  30-egg  Ostrich  incubators, 
thirty-five  100  foster  mothers,  to  Mons.  Andre  Vasson, 
agent  for  France ;  ten  100,  and  ten  6o-egg  incubators,  to 
Goso  &  Martinez,  agents  for  Buenos  Aires ;  ten  200,  also 
ten  100,  and  ten  6o-egg  incubators,  to  Fletcher  Bradley, 
agent  for  Canada;  six  100  and  six  60-egg  incubators,  six 
100  foster  mothers,  to  C,  W,  Champion,  agent  for  Bloem- 
fontein ;  one  io(»-egg  incubator,  and  one  100  foster 
mother  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Bell,  Barbados,  West  Indies;  one 
60-egg  incubator  to  Mrs.  A.  P.  Day,  Boston,  U.S.A. ;  two 
loo-egg  incubators  and  one  100  foster  mother  to  G. 
Claridge,  Colombo ;  one  pen  white  W^'audotte  fowls  and 
one  pen  black  Wyandottes,  to  Mr.  Potts,  Perth,  Western 
Australia;  one  30-egg  Ostrich  incubator  to  U.  Ponder, 
Durban,  Natal,  South  Africa;  one  200-egg  incubator  to 
Mr.  D.  O'Connor,  Buenos  Aires ;  one  30-egg  incubator  to 
Mr.  Dunniece,  Penang. 

Tring  Park  Poultry  Sale. 

The  sale  of  birds  from  Tring  Park,  Tring,  by  direction 
of  Lord  Rothschild,  took  place  at  Tring  on  October  27th. 
The  chief  breeds  represented  were  buff"  and  white  Orping- 
tons, red,  light  and  speckled  Sussex,  Indian  Game  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Buyers  were  present  from  all  over 
Fngland ;  the  foreign  buj'er  was  also  in  attendance. 

Buff^  Orpingtons  made  from  8/6  to  30/- ;  white  Orping- 
tons from  8/-  to  36/- ;  red  Sussex  from  7/6  to  26/- ;  light 
Sussex  from  10/-  to  24/- ;  speckled  Sussex  from  8/6  to 
35/-;  Indian  Game  from  15/-  to  52/6 ;  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds  from  6/6  to  21/-. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  birds  were  on  off^er,  and  all 
were  cleared  as  the  result  of  a  satisfactory  competition. 

Twenty-four  buff  Orpington  ducks  and  drakes  were 
also  sold,  making  from  7/-  to  30/-,  Several  birds  were 
bought  for  export  to  South  Africa,  and  some  were  con- 
signed to  Ireland. 


Poultry  as  a  Business  in  California, 

An  Englishman  living  in  California  writes  to  the 
Daily  Chronicle  (London)  giving  in  glowing  terms  an 
account  of  what  may  fairly  be  termed  Poultry  Farming 
in  that  state.  He  says  that  he  has  a  ranch  with  50,000 
hens,  and  guarantees  that  anyone  with  ^500  capital 
going  there  can  make  a  clear  profit  of  ^^"200  to  ^i^i  per 
annum. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  COLONIAL 

POULTRY  KEEPERS. 

At  some  time  or  other  you  will  require  a  new  Male  Bird  or  some  fresh  Breeding  Pens,  but 
you  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  parting  with  your  money  and  then  not  receiving  full  value  for 
same. 

Our  Speciality  and  Principal  Trade  is  EiXDOI^tlllQ  POllltl^V 

to  every  part  of  the  World,  studying  9  m 

each  Customer's  Requirements  in  every  detail,  giving  personal  and  prompt  attention  and 
undertaking  full  risk  to  any  Port  in  the  World. 

We  supply  the  finest  High-Class  Breeding  or  Utility  Stock,  the  best  Exhibition  Males  or 
Females,  all  of  which  are  well  developed  and  hardy  birds,  and  they  all  arrive  in  first  class 
condition  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  our  hundreds  of  Clients  all  over  the  World, 

State  the  Breed,  Variety,  purpose  required  for  and  entrust  us  with  your  enquiry  or  order, 
when  we  GUARANTEE  TO  PLEASE  YOU. 

No  one  abroad  has  ever  complained  or  even  grumbled  at  the  selection  made  by  William 
H.  Cook,  who  is  in  the  position  of  knowing  almost  every  country  and  the  class  of  birds 
required  whilst  he  has  been  to  and  judged  at  most  of  the  leading  shows  in  England  and 
abroad. 


Fanciers  remembep  we  have  won 
over  5000  Cups  and  Prizes  in  tlie 
hottest  competition  everywhere. 


Visitors 
always 
Welcome 


utility  Breeders  have  won  heaps  of 
laying"  competitions  with  our  pedi- 
gree layers  in  all  parts. 


DO  NOT  DELAY  if  you  require  one  or  500  Birds,  but  send 
right  away  to  HEADQUARTERS,  where  we  keep  thousands 
of  the  finest  selection  of  every  Breed  of  FOWLS,  BANTAMS, 
DUOKS,  GEESE  and  TURKEYS,  to 

WILLIAM  H.  COOK,  Ltd , 

The  Larg^est  Poultry  Breeders,  Exhibitors, 
and  Exporters  in  the  World.  - 

ORPINGTON,  Kent,  England. 

and  at  Le  Touquet,  Pas  de  Calais,  FRANCE. 
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RED  ORPINGTON  CLUB. 

A  committee  meeting  was  held  at  Brook  House, 
Hellingly,  on  November  6th,  those  present  being  Messrs. 
W.  Holmes  Hunt  (in  the  chair),  R.  H.  Hibbs,  J.  T. 
Stubberfield,  C.  Dann  and  H.  P.  Sellings. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  duly  read  and 
confirmed.  The  secretary  mentioned  that  he  had  again 
been  able  to  secure  a  class  for  Red  Orpington  any  age 
and  sex  at  the  International  Show  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  November  iSth,  19th  and  20th;  and  that  two 
silver  specials  had  been  promised  for  competition, 
which  were  to  be  won  outright  at  this  show.  The 
specials  mentioned  are  a  silver  bowl,  presented  by 
Mrs.  John  Stubberford,  (hon.  member)  of  Hellingly,  for 
the  best  hen  or  pullet,  and  a  silver  cup,  presented  by 
Mr.  S.  Wardingly,  Eastbourne,  for  the  best  cock 
or  cockerel,  both  specials  to  be  won  outright  and 
confined  to  members  of  the  Red  Orpington  Club. 

The  secretary  was  requested  to  write  and  thank 
Mrs.  Stubberfield  and  Mr.  Wardingley  for  their  kindness. 
Mr.  Wardingley  was  elected  a  hon.  member  of  the  Club. 
The  special  (silver  serviette  ring)  which  was  given  at  the 
Palace  Show  1912,  was  then  awarded,  the  winner  being 
Mr.  Holmes  Hunt,  Hollingly.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
the  1st  annual  general  meeting  of  the  club  in  December 
or  early  in  January  at  Hailsliam,  in  preference  to  the 
Palace  owing  to  the  majority  of  the  membership  being 
local.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to 
those  members  who  were  in  arrears  with  their  subscrip- 
tion. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hunt 
for  presiding  and  also  allowing  the  meeting  to  be  held 
at  his  ho  vise. 

H.  P.  Se;IvI<ings,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Tres. 


Poultry  Parasites. 

In  the  Journal  of  AgrictUiiire  of  South  Africa,  Mr.  D. 
F.  Laurie  is  publishing  a  valvrable  series  of  articles  in 
"  Some  Ecto-parasites  affecting  Poultry,"  with  an 
excellent  series  of  microscopic  photographs. 


THE  TABLE  POULTRY  CLUB  SHOW  AT 
THE  PALACE. 

The  First  Annual  Club  Show  was  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  November  i8th  to  19th.,  in  conjunction  with 
the  International  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show,  and  proved 
an  unqualified  success. 

The  large  Chinese  Court,  in  which  the  Show  was  held 
was  excellent  for  the  purpose,  being  well  lighted.  The 
exhibits,  92  in  number,  were  displayed  along  the  counter 
on  the  three  sides  of  the  court.  The  judges  were  Mr.  A. 
Oddeniiio,  proprietor  of  the  Imperial  Restaurant,  Regent 
Street;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  poultry-manager  for  the 
Countess  of  Derby.  They  had  a  difficult  task  in  making 
the  awards — the  quality  throughout  being  so  exceedingly 
good.  Mr.  Wm.  Bellamy  acted  as  referee  when  the 
judges  could  not  agree.  Mr.  Bellani}-,  with  40  years 
experience,  expressed  himself  as  being  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  Show ;  he  had  never  seen  a  better  lot 
of  table  poultry,  being  of  exceptionally  good  quality. 

The  three  Challenge  Cups  were  won  hy  Mr,  Frank  H. 
Wheeler  for  the  best  couple  of  cockerels,  given  by  Mr. 
P.  A.  Farrer,  of  the  Bledlow  Ridge  Estate.  The  cup  for 
the    best   pair  of  pullets,   given   by  Messrs.  White 


Tomkins  &  Courage,  Ltd.,  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  G- 
Crant;  and  the  Novice  Cup,  given  by  Mrs.  Lycett 
Green,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Humphrey  Watts. 

At  the  Auction,  the  birds  sold  at  good  prices,  consider- 
the  distance  the  Palace  is  away  from  London. 

The  highest  prices  paid  were  27/-  for  the  pair  of 
pullets  sent  by  Mr.  Grant,  22/-  for  Mr.  Wheeler's  couple 
of  cockerels  and  21/-  for  Mr.  Humphrey  Watt's  couple  in 
the  Novice  Class. 

A  pair  of  vSpeckled  Sussex  sent  by  Mr.  C.  E-  Birkby, 
(uncrammed)  were  sold  for  13/-,  weighing  over  14  lbs. 

One  of  these  birds  at  12  weeks  old  weighed  31b.  2oz., 
having  cost  exactly  qd.  for  food.  When  killed  they  were 
20  weeks  old,  so  that  the  total  cost  per  bird  would  not 
have  exceeded  2/-  for  food,  showing  that  the  production 
of  table  poultry,  when  the  right  breeds  are  used,  and  the 
birds  properly  fed,  a  good  profit  can  be  made.  It  was  to 
encourage  the  increased  production  of  table  poultry  in 
this  country  that  the  club  was  formed. 

The  Dkmonstrations. 

A  most  attractive  feature  of  the  Show,  was  the 
demonstration,  given  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Farrer,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 

In  the  centre  of  the  court  was  a  large  table,  on  which 
was  a  basket  of  eggs  and  foods  of  different  kinds  : — 
Biscuit  Meal,  Sussex  Ground  Oats,  Cooked  Food,  and 
Malted  Meal.  In  a  couple  of  exhibition  pens  were  some 
Speckled  and  Red  vSussex — and  some  Red  Sussex  to  be 
killed,  plucked,  and  trussed.  Mr.  Farrer,  in  his  opening 
remarks,  explained  the  objects  for  which  the  Table 
Poultry  Club  was  formed,— primary  to  encourage  the 
production  of  poultry  suitat)le  for  the  table,  by  promoting 
the  exhibition  of  table  poultry  at  Shows,  ofi^ering  special 
prizes  and  medals,  and  endeavouring  to  induce  com- 
mittes  of  various  poultry  shows  to  provide  classes  for 
table  birds  m  conjunction  with  the  live  exhibits. 

By  conducting  a  series  of  experiments  in  growing 
chickens  of  various  breeds,  to  ascertain  which  mature 
the  quickest — by  establishing  a  standard  for  judging, 
and  altering  the  classification  so  that  encouragement 
may  be  given  to  the  production  of  commercial  poultry 
by  arranging  for  classes  of  birds  weighing  from  31b.  to 
5lbs.,  from  51b.  to  81bs. — so  that  all  classes  of  ponltry- 
keepers  could  have  an  equal  chance  of  competing,  and 
not  for  all  the  prizes  to  go  to  the  professional  fatter  ; — by 
giving  demonstrations  in  breeding,  hatching,  and 
rearing,— killing,  plucking,  and  preparing  for  market. 

The;  Breieds  to  Kkep. 

Experience  has  shown  that  of  all  pure  breeds,  Mr. 
Farrer  continued,  there  is  none  which  can  surpass  the 
Sussex  which  is  the  result  of  special  crossing  to  ensure 
size,  length  and  depth  of  breast,  carrying  a  large 
quantity  of  juicy  white  flesh  with  white  legs,  that  com- 
mands the  highest  price.  The  Sussex  have  other 
excellent  qualities— they  are  good  layers  of  the  popular 
brown  egg;  excellent  mothers;  hardy — the  chickens 
mature  quickly,  and  the  adult  birds  are  seen  to  advantage 
in  the  prize  i:)ens.  Other  breeds  are  the  White  and  Buff 
Orpington — the  Faverolles — and  the  Dorking  and  Indian 
Game, — the  latter  being  excellent  for  crossing  with  any 
of  the  other  breeds.  The  other  breed  selected  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Growing  Tests  is  the  Rode  Island 
Red,  which  posseses  many  excellent  qualities.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  the  result  of  the  test  to  watch  how 
it  compares  for  size,  early  development,  quantity  and 
qualit}'  of  flesh. 

Judging  from  the  interest  shown  by  the  hundreds  of 
people  who  crowded  round  during  the  demonstration,  it 
was  evident  that  the  Table  Poultr}'  Club  has  a  great 
work  before  it. 
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The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record 

LAYING,  .... 
INCUBATOR,  and 
SITTING  HEN.  . 
CHARTS  .... 

have  been  designed  to  assist  Poul- 
try-keepers, and  are  not  sold  to 
make  a  profit  for  the  Publishers — 
the  price  will  tell  you  that.  The 
Record  Sheets  are  the  most  com- 
plete ever  offered,  and  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  them.  Prices: 

100  Laying  op  Incubator  Charts  4'6 
50     „  „  „  2'6 

12     „  „  „  8d. 

100  Sitting  Hen  Charts  2'6 
50        „  „  1/6 

12        „  „  5d. 

With  every  four  dozen  Charts  we 
present,  free  of  charge,  a  file  in 
which  to  keep  them,  or  these  files 
may  be  purchased  at  6d.  each. 

Write  for  Samples. 


R.   T.   LANG,  Ltd., 

Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.G. 


The  Stanley  Cleft 
Chestnut  Pale  Fencing. 

strong,   Durable,  Easily 
Erected  and  Economical  i 

\  MADE  THROUGHOUT  FROM  / 
ALL-BRITISH  MATERIALS 


Special  Quotations 
for  large  Quantities. 


A  Special  Design  is  made 
for  use  in  Hunting  Districts. 


Azvardcd  Silver  Medal  at  Festival 
of  Ei)ipire,  igii.  Crystal  Palace. 


Prices  &  full  Particulars  free  from 

The  Stanley  Underwood,  Co. 

Shottermill, 
HASLEMERE,  SURREY. 


Completion  of  Volume  V. 


BINDING 


FOR  THE 


Illustrated  Poultry  Record, 

Price,   2/-  each, 

 Post  Free.  

A  Complete  and  Exhaustive  Index 
will  be  sent  free  with  each  Binding 
Case. 


R.  T.  LANG,  Ltd., 

Atlantic  House, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  E.G. 


The  Brand  Guarantees  One  &  All  Quality. 

See  the  Brand  on  EVERY  Packet. 

ONE  &  ALL  SEEDS  are  reliable,  pure,  and  guaranteed.  They 
are  supplied  in  sealed  packets,  convenient  in  size  for  large  and 
small  gardens  and  greenhouses— viz.,  id,,  3d.,  and  6d.  each. 

Each  packet  bears  t'ne  Trade  jNIark.    "  One  &  All,"  in  a  garter. 

Each  packet  has  an  imprint  of  signature  of  the  Managing  Director. 

Each  packet  is  dated  with  the  5'ear  of  issue. 


ONE  &  ALL  is  the  registered  Trade  Mark  of  the  AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED.  iMutual  Societj'  founded  in  1867  by  Judge  Thomas 
Hughes,  Q.C.  (Tom  Brown),  John  iiuskin,  Edward  Vansittart  Neale, 
Lord  Mount  Temple,  and  other  distinguished  friends  of  purity  of 
supply.  Name  and  address  of  nearest  local  agent,  catalogues,  and 
other  details,  post  free  on  application  to 


^  -np 

MANAGING  DIRECTOR. 


Wholesale  Seed  Warehouses 


92,  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


R.  T.  LANG 

LIMITED. 

Advertisin 
Contractors. 


CLEVER  IDEAS: 

Efficient  Service. 

WRITE,  'PHONE,  OR  CALL 

ATLANTIC  HOUSE, 
Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 
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THE  MORLAND  DOUBLE  BROODER. 


Two  brooders  at  cost 
of  one. 

Oil  consumption  no 
greater  than  m  old- 
fashioned  single  cham- 
ber type. 

Labour  bill  halved. 

Absolutely  storm- 
proof. 

STRONG  BIRDS  SEPA- 
RATED   FROM  WEAK 


PATENT    No.  28219—1910. 


Price:  £4  10s.    Carriage  paid  England  and  Wales. 


Lamp  fumes  amongst 
chicks  impossible. 

Thorough  study  made 
of  ventilation. 

Copper  tank  through- 
out, which  can  be 
removed  bodily  in  a 
few  seconds. 

Day  old  chicks  and 
month  old 

IN  SAME  MACHINE. 


The  most  practical  and  reliable  rearer  on  the  market  combining  utility  with  economy. 

The  very  best  material  and  workmanship. 

A  few  opinions 

fioui  Mr.  C  Saiulell  .Jolestield,  Partridge  Green.    The  Brooder  you  supplied  uie  with  has  worked  very  well.    I  have  not  had  the  least 
trouble  with  it  ii.  any  way. 

from  Mr.  C.  T.  Edwardes,  Riverside,  Needhani  Market.    Would  you  please  send  to  arrive  by  Thur.sday,  '22nd  inst.,  one  Morland  Double 

Brooder.   The  last  one  I  had  from  you  was  most  satisfactory- 
from  Mr.  8.  C.  Sliarpe,  Hon.  Sec.  .Sussex  Poultry  Club,  Rin<rmer,  Lewes.    Pleased  to  say  Brooder  is  very  satisfactory, 
from  Mr.  R.  Tellam  Hockins;,  'I'retrawne,  Withiel.    We  received  the  Foster- Pdother  which  I  like  very  much. 

from  Mr.  F.  H.  Wheeler,  Bridge  House,  Marden.    I  am  very  pleased  to  inform  you  that  so  far  I  have  had  excellent  results  from  your 
Brooders,  can  you  send  me  one  at  once  for  delivery  by  Thursday  next. 


Manufacturers  also  of  ail  Poultry  Appliances. 


Catalogue  post  free  by  return. 


THE  MORLAND  APPLIANCE  Coy,,  CRAWLEY,  SUSSEX. 


A  Poultry  Plant  that  doesn't  pay  is  a  hobby. 
A  Poultry  Plant  that  does  pay  is  a  business. 

SINGLE  eOMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FROM  THE 

MODERN  BUSINESS  POULTRY  PLANT 

MEAN 

PROFIT  TO  THE  BUYER. 

Just  Common  Sense  and  our  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
The    Greatest    Combination  for  profit   ever  Known. 


Write  for  full  particulars  to— 

C.   T.  HATCH, 

WHITE  LEGHORN  POULTRY  FARM,  WATERVILLE,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
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UNRIVALLED  FOR 

EGG    PRODUCTION,    FERTILITY,  AND 
SHOW  CONDITION. 

English  Prices—!  -,  2  6,  4  6,  etc. 

THE   'PHOSTO'   CO.,  EMSWORTH,  ENGLAND. 

Foreign  Agents  : — 
E.  F.  HAAG,  Norwood  Park,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
BOGA  &  CO.,  Rawalpindce,  India, 
CARGILLS  Ltd.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
A.  C.  BULLMORE,  Mount  Road,  Madras. 
SMITH  STANISTREET  &  CO.,  9  Dalhousic  Sq.,  Calcutta. 


PHOSTO 

The  World  Famed 
CHEMICAL  FOOD. 


Advertising  does  not  pay 

unless  it  is  judicious.  It  is  better  to  say 
a  little  and  say  it  always,  than  to  launch 
out  and  then  drop  out ! 

See  us  at  Birmingham  (Stand  49) 

and  let  us  help  you. 

FREE  SAMPLE  nUT^ 

wonderful 

egg-producing  food — i^naranieed  to  give 
you  more  eggs. 

LASCO  LAYING  MEAL 

sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Card.    Learn  how 
you  may  treble  your  egg  output  without 
expense.    Send  that  card  to-night. 

LASCO,  Carruthers  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 


POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

The  Quality  Poultry  Journal,^ 
Edited  by  D.  M,  GREEN. 

"The  Quality  Poultry  Journal"  is  recognised  as  a  trust- 
worthy and  authorative  publication  on  all  Poultry  matters. 
Its  Editor  is  well-known  throughout  the  poultry  world  and 
his  journal  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  be  indispensable  to  all 
who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  poultry.  Specimen  copy, 
Subscription  4/2  per  annum  post  free. 

UNITED    POULTRY    PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
WATERVILLE,    N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


PRACTICAL  PAGES 

FOR 

POULTRY  KEEPERS. 


BY 


C.  E.  J.  WALKEY, 

Comuiittee  of  Utility  Poultry  Club  ; 
Provisional  Comniiitee  National 
Poultry  Institute  ; 
Instructor  in  Poultry  Keeping 
Somerset  County  Council. 

Price  I/-  net. 
or  1  1  post  free. 

R.  T.  LANG,  Ltd.,  Atlantic  House,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  E.G. 


When  answering  advertisements  please  mention 
"  The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record." 


FISH  GRAINS  FOR  POULTRY 

Made  from  absolutely  fresh  fish  and  sold  under  a  guaranteed 
atialysis  of  55"/o  of  albuminoids  (flesh  forming  matter).  This  food 
will  make  a  wonderful  improvement  in  your  birds,  and  is  most 
economical  to  use,  oulj^  a  handful  to  every  6  birds,  in  a  morning 
being  required.    Price,  56  lbs.,  8  =    112  lbs.,  .15,'=. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 

The  Humber  Fishing  &  Fish  Manure  Co.,  Ltd., 
High  Street,  HULL. 


Klg>H- 
'GODliCTS. 
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PREPAID  - 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ONE  PENNY  FOR 

EVERY  TWO  WORDS. 

6  insertions  for  Price  of  5 
12       ,.  „      „  9 


1913    STOCK  COCKERELS. 

White  Wyandottes,  a  few  from  own  2Gi  egg 
hen,  21/-  to  42/-. 

Ditto,  from  own  trap-nested  liens  averaging  187 
eggs.  10/fi  to  21/-. 

White  Orpingtons,  from  own  tvap-nested 
hens,  10/6  each. 

Blaclc  Leghorns,  from  own  trap-nested  liens 
sired  with  cockerel  from  Laying  Compe- 
tition winning  strain,  lO/C  each. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  BREEDING  PENS, 
1913-1914. 

Pen  1— Contains  1912  own  trap-nested  birds, 

averaging  200  eggs,  sittings,  21/-. 
Pen  2— Ditto,  averaging  187  eggs,  sittings,  12/0. 
Pen  3— Ditto,  averaging  17G  eggs       ,,  7/G. 
Mated  to  lf)13  cockerels  from  own  trap-nested 
201  egg  lien. 

WHITE  ORPINGTON  BREEDING  PENS. 

Pen  1— Contains  1912  own  trap-nested  birds, 
averaging  170  eggs,  sittings,  7/G. 

TABLE  CROSS  BREEDING  PENS. 

Pen  1-Pm-e  speckled  Sussex  cockerel— white 
Orpington  hens. 

Pen  2— 1st  cross  Indian  Game-speckled  Sussex 
— white  Orpington  hens. 

Pen  3— Ditto,— speckled  Sussex  hens. 

Pen  4— White  Orpington  cockerel— 1st  cross 
Orpington-Sussex  hens. 

Sittings  of  above,  3/0. 

Sittings  1.5  eggs  or  12  eggs  and  unfertiles  re- 
placed once  if  returned  williin  14  days. 

H.    E.  IVATTS, 

BEARE  GREEN,   HOLMWOOD,  SURREY. 


 LEGHORNS.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  SPECIALIST 

— The  Victoria  Memorial  Poultry  Farm, Becker- 
met,  Cumberland.  Honours  at  leading  shows. 
Have  birds  for  exhibition,  stock,  or  utility  for 
sale.  Eggs  during  season.  Export  orders  ha\  e 
special  attention.    Write  your  requirements. 

AUSTRALIAN  White  Leghorns,  1912 

Cockerels — from  imported  pen,  cock  sired  by  brother 
to  winners  of  tlie  World's  Record  in  1911 ;  dams, "  in 
breeding  absolutely  my  best"  (wrote  Mr.  Padm.in) 
— 12/G  each,  l^itto,  second  generation,  10/6.  Miss 
Gillett,  AV;ilpole,  Haylesworth,  Suffolk.  

CAM'S  DREADNOUGHTS.— My 

four  White  Leghorn  Pullets  laid  324  eggs  in  16 
weeks  and  have  proved  themselves  to  be  World's 
Champion  AVinter  Layers.  My  strains  of  White 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  and  P)ufF  Orping-- 
tons  have  won  more  prizes  in  the  last  four  years' 
laying'  competitions  than  any  two  Firms,  proof 
of  honest  dealing.  I  can  now  spare  few  breed- 
ing pens  of  1910— II  hatched  birds.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  England's  best  layers.  1912  Cock- 
erels ready  10/6  to  25/-  each.  Lists  free. — Apply 
E.  Cam,  The  Glen  Poultry  Farm,  Hoghton,  near 
Preston.   


MALINES.  

^TOCK   BIRDS  of    all  varieties; 

also  chicks,  eggs,  coucou,  white,  black,  turkey 
head,  ermine.  The  largest  and  most  successful 
breeder  of  Malines  in  England.  Latest  wins 
Crystal  Palace  :  Two  ists  and  two  specials,  two 
2nds,  a  3rd  and  4th.  No  birds  without  cards.— 
For  prices  and  particulars  apply  Major  Herbert 
(Hon.  Sec,  Malines  Poultry  Club),  Ty-Gwyn, 
Raglan,  Mon. 

 ORPINGTONS. 

MISS  EDWARDS,  Coaley  Poultry 

Farm,  Gloucestershire,  exports  winners  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Haswon  numerous  Challenge 
Cups.  Buff  Orpingtons  240-egg  strain.  White 
Wyandottes,  P)uff  Leghorns,  Campines,  Sussex 
Ducks.    Catalogue,    Pupils  received. 


MESSRS.  BATEMAN, 

MILNTHORPE,  WESTMORLAND. 

Pioneer  Breeders  of  Buff  Rocks  and  Breeders  of 
Chavnpion 

Barred,  Buff,  White,  &  Blaclt 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

which  cannot  be  beaten  either  for  laying  qualities 
or  exhibition  merits.  The)'  prove  this  combina- 
tion has  been  achieved. 

l>irds  either  tor  home  or  abroad  supplied  on 
absolutely  fair  terms.  Amateurs  specially  treated 
and  advised  gratis. 

Sixteen  years'  regular  winnings  at  Dairy, 
Crystal  Palace,  and  classical  events. 


SANDERSON  BROS., 

Can  supply  February  and  March  hatched  1913 

Pullets  of  the  following  breeds. 
White  and  Buff  Orpington,  White  Wyandotte, 
Speckled  and  Red  Sussex  at  7/6,  10/6  and  15/- 
each.    The  birds  are  strong  and  healthy  and 
can  be  sent  on  approval. 

Lower  Lodgfe  Poultry  Farm 
BILLINGSHURST,  SUSSEX. 

MRS.  HARRY  JONES,  The  Vicar- 

age.  Long  Lane,  Elwall,  Derby.  Eggs.  Cham- 
pion Cups,  Specials,  Medals,  Firsts,  etc.  Guaran- 
teed cup  strains  for  show  and  hardy  layers, 
correctly  mated  to  produce  winners  by  my 
manager,  Robert  Butterfield,  late  of  Nafterton 
Hall,  headquarters  for  the  famous  Butterfields. 
Old  strains,  up-to-date  bred.  ]'>arred  and  Buff 
Rocks,  Ai  pen  2fs.,  No.  2  pen  6s.;  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Ai  pen  21s.,  No.  2  pen  6s.;  Black  and 
White  Leghorns,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons, 
White  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  6s.  and 
3s.  6d.,  sittings,  pens  contain  cup  and  hrst 
winners.  12  eggs  12  chicks.  Catalogues  free. 
Vacancy  for  pupils. 


Patent  applied  for 

The  Latest  Liqe — 'Redonsite'  Leg 
Bands. 

Large,  single  or  double,  Ijlack  numbers  on  red,  white 
blue,  &c.,made  of  celluloid  and  aluminium  or  copper; 
easily  fastened;  numbers  read  10  to  oOft.  away. 
Dou't  tax  your  memory  with  complicated  colour 
combinations  any  longer.  These  rings  are  durable 
and  withstand  water,  dirt,  or  weather.  State  breed, 
colour,  sex,  and  iiunibev  wanted  ;  numbered  con- 
secutively;  .sample  6d.  (M.O.)  post  free.  Sizes  1  to 
3,  1/3  doz.,  6/G  half  gross,  12/-  gross  (for  chicks, 
bantams,  or  pigeons);  sizes  4  to  9, 1/G  doz.,  8/- half- 
gross,  15/-  gross  (chickens,  poultry,  &c.)5  gross  72/- 
from — Ragtime  Appliances  Agra  Lodge,  F.,  Suimj  - 
bank,  S.  Norwood. 

JOHN     WHARTON,  Honeycott 

Farm,  Hawes,  Yorkshire,  25  years  breeder  of 
Wyandottes  and  introducer  of  Partridge  and 
Silver  Pencilled  Wyandottes  into  England,  has 
always  on  sale  Partridge,  white  and  silver  pen- 
cilled. Stock  birds  from  10/6.  Exhibition  speci- 
mens from  30/-.  Utility  7/6  each.  Approval. 
During  past  25  years  Mr.  Wharton  has  won 
thousands  of  prizes  all  with  birds  his  own  rearing, 
and  he  has  at  least  bred  over  100  Dairy  and  Crystal 
Palace  ist  prize  winners.  He  has  successfully 
exported  birds  all  over  the  world.  He  is  open  to 
quote  for  any  variety,  carriage  paid  to  any  part  of 
the  world.  Visit  Honeycott  Farm  and  see  how 
the  birds  are  reared  goo  feet  above  sea  level.  


  VARIOUS.  

MRS.   CHATTERTON,  Smarden, 

Kent.  lirecdcr,  Kxhibitor,  ICxporter  of  Kosccomb 
libodc  Island  Ileds,  2n(l  and  3rd  jumzcs  Club  Show  ; 
Blnck  and  White  La  Bresse,  winners  of  many  1st 
prizes ;  AV'hite  Orpingtons  White  AVyaiulottes. 
Catalogue  free. 


PYNE,  RAVENSCAR. 

SOUND  ADVICE! 

Before  purchasing  elsewhere  obtain 
instructive  catalogue  from  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Pyue,  Ravenscar,  noted  moorland  breed- 
ers who  originally  applied  their  egg- 
recording  system  1892. 


STOCK  BIRDS. 


EASTMAN  BROS.,  Suffolk  Poultry 
Farm,  Hadleigh.  Breeders  of  unsurpassed 
laying  strains  (trap-nests  used)  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buf¥  Orpingtons, 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Black  Leghorns.  White 
Leghorns,  Light  Sussex.  Eggs  5/-  &  7/G  sitting. 
Day-old  Chicks  (strongly  recommended)  8/6  & 
12/C  doz.   Send  for  catalogue. 


SUSSEX. 


F.  H.  WHEELER,  Breeder,  Exhibi- 
tor and  Exporter  of  Red,  Light  and 
Speckled  Sussex.     Birds  for  stock  and 
exhibition  at  reasonable  prices. 

Bridge   House,   Marden,  KENT. 


WILLIAM  H.  KIRKHAM  has  the 

following  exhibition  white  Wyandotte  early-batched 
1913  chickens  for  Sale: — Two  snow-white  cockerels, 
splendid  size  and  shape,  grand  heads  and  legs,  price 
2S/-  each  ;  also  four  snow-white  pullets,  veiy  cobby, 
grand  size  head  and  legs,  jirice  17/C  eacli ;  all  the 
above  are  extra  well  grown  and  lit  to  win  at  the 
Bank  Holiday  Shows,  and  are  offered  at  mucli  below 
tlicir  real  value.  Address,  Brook  Poultiy  Farm, 
Feckenham,  Iledditch,  Worcester, 


BARGAINS  in  prize-bred  white 
W.yandottes,  Six  immense  1911  hens, record  layers, 
with  t;raud  unrelated  •JNIarch,  1913,  cockerel,  price 
21/-;  apiiroval,  deposit,  Vcnner,  Shottendane 
House  Poultr.N'  Farm,  ^Margate. 


WYANDOTTES. 


ABSOLUTELY    ANYTHING  in 

White  Wyandottes  can  be  supplied  by  the  .Specialist, 
J.  Stephen  Ilicks,  Boftisl'.am,  Cambridge.  Illus- 
trated List.   Large  Exporter,  Kesideut  Pupils. 


MRS.   ALEX.  GRAHAM, 

Highcroft,  Tilehurst,  Berks, 

WHITE    WYANDOTTE  SPECIALIST, 

has  a  grand  lot  of  early  hatched  exhibition  and 
utility  birds,  unrivalled  layers.  Cockerels 
from  10/0  ;  Pullets  from  6/-. 

EXPORTER  EVERYWHERE. 


SYDNEY       HILLER,  specialist 

breeder  Golden,  Silver,  white  and  Black  Wyan- 
dottes and  S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Birds  always 
for  sale  from  5/-  each.  Eggs.  Day  old  chicks. 
Export  orders  every  attention.  Cleveland  Poultry 
Farm,  Standon,  Herts, 


KREKODYNE 

Krekodyne  cures  poultry  of  colds,  roup, 
diarrhuja,  etc.,  ;  boxes  Is. ;  3,  2/6.  Ovary  or 
chicken  tonics,  sufficient  for  20  gallons  of  water 
Is.  6d.  ;  samples,  7d.—Addre.ss,  W.  Vale,  F.Z.S., 
Q.M.C.,  Bird  Hospital, South  Norwood,  Loudon. 
Post-mortem  examinations  and  advice  by  fol- 
lowing post,  Is.  Id.   Over  50  years'  experience 
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LANTERN  SLIDES. 


THE  SLIDES  ENUMERATED  BELOW  CAN  BE  SUPPLIED  FOR  1/-  EACH. 


I^FEEDINCa — Al.  Value  of  Elements.  A7.   Food  Consumption.  

A3.    Feeding-Pen  for  Chickens.  A2.  Feeding-Trough.  A4.  Bottle 

Fountain.  A5.  Metal  Fountain.  A6.  Feeding-Block  for  Chicks.  

AS.    Feeding-Pen  for  Ducklings. 

ARTIFICIAL    INCUBATION,— A10.    Euilish    Incubator  -  House 

Interior.  A9.    Engli.sh  Incubator-House,  Exterior.  A12.  Ventilation 

pipe  for  Incubator-House.  A144.    Cypher  Incubator.  60.  American 

Incubator-House,  Interior.   61.    American  Incubator-House,  Exterior 

 113  and  115.  Mammoth  Incubator. 

NATURAL    INCUBATION. -A13.   Basket  Nest.  A14.  Double 

Nest,  with  Run.  A15.   Double  nest,  with  Run  Unattached.  A16. 

Sitting  Hen  Feeding-Cages.  A17.  Hatching-Shed.  A18.  Hatching- 
Box. 

TESTING    EGGS.— A24.    Testing  by  Lamp.  A19.   By  Hand  with 

Candle.  A21.    Exterior  Appearance  of  Egg.  A20.  Structure  of  Egg. 

  A22.    Embryo  24  Hours.    A194.   Exit  Chicken  and  Embryo, 

3,  5,  7,  9, 11, 15, 19  daj'S  (8  sides).  A. 23  Circulation  of  Blood. 


NATURAL  REARING.- 

—  A151.    Cheap  Coop,  4^d.— 


-A25. 
-234. 


French  House. — A26.  Double  Coop 
Coop-hen  with  Chickens. 


ARTIFICIAL    REARING.— A27.    Brooder-House  Exterior  (Theale*^ 

 A150.    Brooder-House    Interior   (Theale).  A159.    Brooder  -  Hous, 

Interior  (Theale).  Hearson  Brooder,  Exterior   Hearson  Brooder, 

Interior.  A28.  Portable  Pipe  Brooder  (2).  A  29.  Portable  Pipe  Brooder 

Runs.  A156.  Brooder- House  Interior  (Pipes).  A162.  French  Brooder- 
House.  193.  Small  Broodei-- House  (American).  192.  Brooder-House, 

Runs.  A157.  English  Small  Brooder-House. 

HOUSING  —  ABO.  Ventilation  Louvre  Boards.  A31.  Ventilation 

Gable  A32.  Lean-to  House.  A152.  Front  New  Scratching-Sheds.  

ASS.    Scratching-Sheds,  with  Runs.  A4]  American  Scratching-Sheds, 

Front  Elevation.  A39.  American  Scratching-Sheds,  with  Runs.  A34. 

American  Scratching  Sheds,  Ground  Plan.  A3.5.  American  Scratching- 
Sheds,  Ground  Plan,  Portable  Poultry-House.  A153.  Portable-House  with 

Run.  A40.   Barrel  Poultry-House.  A42.    House  with  Self-raising 

Wheels  (up).  A43.   House  with  Self-raising  Wheels  (down).  A44. 

Fencing.— — A45.  Duck-House.  A46.    Turkey-House.  A1.04.  Danish 

Trap-Nest.  3.    Portable  Poultry-House  (apex).  35.  Continuation 

Poultry-House  (American).  40.  Colony  Houses  (American).  93.  Dia- 
gram of  Scratching-Shed.  94.  Diagram  of  Scratching-Shed.  'AO.  Colony 

Houses  and  Trap-Nests.  171.  Open-Fronted  Poultry  House.  182.  Dia- 
gram of  Back-yard  House  and  Run  293.  ]{ange  of   Breeding-Pens  (N. 

Zeal).  301.  Birds  Housed  Amongst  Bush  Fruit.  317.  German  Scratch- 
ing-Shed.  335  and  336,    Portable  Poultry-House.  297.  Colony  Houses 

(Piano  Boxes).  322.    Range  of  Laying  Houses  (American).  A158. 

Cockerel  House. 

FATTENING.— A47.  Egyptian  Fattening  (2).  A48.  Cramming  by 

Pellets.  A49.   Cramming  by  Mouth.  A163.  Cramming  by  Funnel.  

A64.  Funnel  for  Fattening.  A65.  Cramming  by  Machine.  A146.  In- 
terior Fattening-Shed.  A5].    Outside  Cages.  A.&2,  Outside  Cages.  

A140.    Interior  Fattening-Shed.  A53.    Killing.— Ai65.  Plucking  

A147.    Pens  for  Packing.  A149.    Sussex  Fowls,  Dead  (2  birds).  A57. 

French  Dead  Poultry.— A66.   Sussex  Fowls,  Dead  (2  birds).  A5S. 

French  Dead  Poultry.  A59.  Ducks' Livers.  A6].  Sussex  Collector  and 

Cage.  A62.  Shaping-Board.  A63.  Birds  in  Shaping-Board.  117. 

Pair  Buff  Orpingtons,  Dead, 

DUCKS.  A113.  Aylesbury,  Pair.  A143  and  A143A.  Aylesbury. 

Single.  A114.   Rouen,  Pair.  Alio.  liuttegum.  Pair.  A116.  Pekin, 

Pair.  A117.    Cayuga,  Pair.  Al09.    Blue  Swedish,  Pair.  A118. 

Iiidian  Runner,  Pair.  A164.  Young  Ducks  aud  Drakes.  266.  Ayles- 
bury Duck  Group.  AlBO.  Duck-Fattening  Pen.  A161.  Duck-House 

Range.  A172.    Classification  of  Ducks.  A17o.     Colour  of  Flesh 

and  Skin. 


GEESE.— A119.    Toulouse,  Pair,  A120.    Embden.  A121.  White 

Chinese.  A122.    Brown  Chinese.  A123.    Pomeranian.  A124 

African.  Al.ii5.    Arsamas.  311.     Toulouse  Geese,  Pair.  A174 

Classification  and  Characteristics. 

TURKEYS, -A125.     Black.  A126.    White.  —  A127.  American 

Bronze.  A128.  Cambridge  Bronze.  A129.  Norfolk  A130  Nor- 
folk Turkeys  (Dead).  50.     Turkey  Fattening-Shed.  51.  American 

Bronze  Turkeys.  118.     Group  of  Dead  Turkeys.  209.  Mammoth 

Bronze  Turkeys  (Groups)  210.  Turkeys  in  Field.— — A175.  Charac- 
teristics. 

MARKETING    EGGS.— A142.    Rose  Egg  -  Box.  A146.  Grading 

Egg-Board.  B140.  Reynolds'  Egg-Box.  A141.  Robinson  Egg-Box  

A134.    Testing  and  Packing. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— A131.    Skeleton  of  Fowl.  A132.  Ovaries 

A133.    Oviduct. — — Alo5.    Feather- Hating    Parasite.  A136.  Scalj'-Leg 

Parasite.  A137.    Gape  Worm.  A13S.    Fowl  Mite.  A:39.  Fowl 

Lice.  119,  Macdonald  Plant.— 167.   Cornell  Exhibit.  212.  Cornell 

Buildings.  213.   Cornell  Exhibit.          116.  Model  Farm  (Foreign).  

3S5,    Caponising  (Eight  Slides). 

BREEDS 

CLASSIFICATION.— A166.    Laying  or  Non-sitting.  A167.  Table. 

 A16S.  (icneral  Purpose.   A169.  Breeds  Laying  Tinted-shelled  Eggs. 

 A170.  Colour  of  Flesh  and  Skin— White.  A171.  Colour  of  Flesh- 
Yellow,  Grey.  A68.  Points  of  a  Fowl.  AG9.   Lining  a  Fowl.  ASS. 

Feather-marking.  AllO.  Gallus  Bankiva.  Alll.  Combs  of  Fowls.  

All 2.  Distribution  of  Domestic  Fowl. 

LAYING  OR  NON. SITTING  CLASS.— A121.  Anconas,  Pair  

A94.   Andalusian  Cock.  A106.  Brajkel  Cock.  A90.    Campines,  Pair 

A12.  White-crested  Dutch  A73.    Black  Hamburgh,  Pair.  A71. 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh  Cock.  A75.    Houdans,  Pair.  A92.  White. 

Leghorns,  English    Pair.   10.  White    Leghorns,  Danish,    Pair.  47 

Wliite  Leghorns,  A.merican  Hen.  47A.  White  Leghorns,  American  Cock. 

 189.  White  Leghorns,  American  Pullet.  A102.  Buff  Leghorns,  Pair. 

 188.  Brown  Leghorns,  American  Cockerel.  307.  Brown  Leghorn, 

English  Pullet.  3()8.    Brown  Leghorn,  English  Cockerel.  309.  Brown 

Leghorn,  English  Hen.— 262.  Black  Leghorn  Cockerel.  264.  Black  Leg 

horn  Pullet.  263.  Blue  Leghorn  Group.  A74.  Black  Minorca,  Pair.  

A9I.  Redcaps,  Pair.  •A9C.  Scotch  Greys,  Pair. 

TABLE   BREEDS.— Al  04.  La  Bresse  Cock.  A105.  La  Bresse  Hen. 

 A85.  Crevecceur,  Pair.  A80.  White  Dorking,  Pair.  ASl.  Coloured 

Dorking,  Pair.  ASS.    Silver  Grey  Dorking,  Male.  -A89.    Silver  Grey 

Dorkin?,  Female.  146.    Silver  Grey  Dorking,  Cock.  150.    Silver  Grey 

Dorking,  Pair.  Black  Red  Game.  A93.    Old  English  Game.  A87. 

Indian  (Cornish)  Game,  Pair.  A86.  La  Fleche,  Pair.  A84.  IMalays.  

A33.  Red  Sussex,  Pair.  153.  Red  Sussex,  Pair. — S.    Speckled  Sussex 

Hen.  231.  Light  Sussex  Pen. 

GENERAL    PURPOSE    CLASS.— 183.    Light  Brahma  American 

Group.  A98.    Light  Bi-ahma  Cock.  AlOl.    Dark  Brahma  Cock.  

A79.  Faverolles,  Pair.  A'S.  Black  Langshans.  A99.  Buff  Orping- 
tons   (Ludlow).          AlOO.    Buff   Orpingtons  (Whippel).  A107.  Buff 

Orpingtons  (Ludlow).  71.  White  Orpingtons  (Young).  Black  Orping- 
ton Cocks.  67.    Black  Orpington  Pair  A77.   Plymouth  Rocks.  

A1S4.  Plymouth  Rocks.  American.  A103.    Buff  Plymouth  Rock.  Pair. 

 107.    Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Hen.  iOS.    Buff  Plymouth  Rock,  Male. 

  360.    Buff  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerel.  AlOS.    White  Plymouth 

Rock,   P.air. — -185.    White  Plymouth  Rock,  American.  ■  A97.  Rhode 

Island  Red  Pullet.  75.    Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerel.  

76.  Single  -  Comb  Rhode  Island  Pullet.  361.  Wyandotte  Head,  Typical. 

 A95.  White  Wyandottes,  Fair.  186.    AVhite  Wyandottes,  American 

Pullet.  187.   Wliite  Wyandottes,  American  Cockerel.         A72.  Silver 

Wyandottes,  Pair.  A75.    Silver  Pencilled  Wyandottes,  Pair.  A73. 

Silver  Wyandottes.  A74.  Golden  Wyandottes,  Pair.  95.  Columbian 

Wyandottes  (O.  Hardee).  321.  Columbian  Wyandottes.  American,  25'? 

Nassau  Cockerel.  255.    Nassau  Pullet. 


APPLY  TO 


The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record, 

Atlantic   House,   Holborn   Viaduct,  E.C. 


WILLIAM  COOK  &  SONS 

RIGINATOR 

OF    ALL  THE 

RPINGTON 


Have  solved  the  question  of  paying  fowls  for  all  their  customers,  for  their  strains  are  the  finest  egg- 
producers  obtainable,  combining  this  indispensable  quality  with  fine  size,  remarkable  stamina  and  purity 
of  type.  Those  who  want  to  make  their  fowls  pay  cannot  in  their  own  interests  afford  to  be  without 
W.  COOK  &  SONS'  birds.    Every  post  is  bringing  repeat  orders  from  former  customers. 


THEY    NOW  OFFER 

CAREFULLY  MATED  PENS 


Black  Orpingtons 
Buff  Orpingtons 
White  Orpingtons 
Jubilee  Orpingtons 
Spangled  Orpingtons 
White  Wyandottes 
Partridge  'Dottes 
Columbian  'Dottes 
Houdans 
Indian  Game 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Speckled  Sussex 
Black  Leghorns 
White  Leghorns 
Black  Minorcas 
Plymouth  Rocks 


/ 


OF 

Consisting  of  Six  good 
Pullets  from  their  guaranteed 
producers  of  200  eggs  each 
yearly  (Indian  Game  and 
Black  Orpingtons  only  ex- 
cepted— these  laying  from 
150  to  160  eggs  each  in  the 
year)  together  with  a  good 

19 1 2  Cock,  or  early  unrelated 

191 3  Cockerel,  £3  10/-. 
Also  pens  of  same  number 
of  birds  which  have  been 
specially  selected  for  excel- 
lent colour,  but  from  guaran- 
teed laying  strains,  and  male 
bird  of  fine  type  and  fine 
colour,  £4  4/-.  And  pens 
of  Prize-bred  Birds,  carefully 
mated  to  produce  stock  for 
sale  at  high  prices  and  for 
exhibition,  £5  5/-'. 


also 


COCKERELS  of  above  breeds  from  the  Special 
Laying  Strains  (and  typical),  10/6,  12/6,  and  15/6 
each,  and  from  Prize  Strains,  21/-,  25/-,  30/-,  35/- 
and  42/-  each,  for  those  who  already  have  good 
Hens  or  Pullets. 

PULLETS.— Early  birds,  in  all  breeds,  10/6,  12/6 
and  15/6  each;  April  birds,  9/6  each;  early  May  Pullets 
8/6  each,  all  guaranteed  unrelated  to  Cockerels. 

DUCES. — Pens  of  Massive  Aylesburies,  £2  2  0 
also  Buff  Orpingtons,  £1  19  6,  and  Indian  Runners, 
£1  12  6.    All  of  their  special  laying  strains. 


CHAMPION  BLUE  ORPINGTONS. 

Readers  of  "  I.P.R."  who  follow  the  show 
reports  know  that  it  is 

WILLIAM  COOK  &  SONS, 

who  own  the  Champion  Palace  winning  Blues,  and 
they  now  offer  fine  early  Cockerels  at  £2  2/-, 
£3  3/-,  and  £4  4/-  each,  and  first-rate  Pullets  at 
same  prices.  . 

For  two  years  in  succession  they  have  won  three 
of  the  four  Challenge  Cups  at  The  Crystal  Palace, 
together  with  Gold  Medal  for  best  bird  in  Club 
Show,  and  International  Trophy  for  the  best 
Orpington  (other  than  Buff),  viz.  :  in  November, 
1912  and  1913,  proving  conclusively  that  they  hold 
the  premier  position  in  the  most  p  ofitable  variety  of 
their  incomparable  Orpingtons. 


They  advise  everyone  who  requires  eggs  to  give 
their  fowls  some  of  their  POULTRY  POWD:eR, 
which  is  unequalled  by  any  similar  preparation  as 
an  egg-producer.  This  Powder  is  made  by  practical 
poultry  farmers,  who  have  unique  opportunities  to 
watch  results,  and  is  used  regularly  by  thousands 
of  poultry-keepers,  who  find  that  the  small  outlay 
incurred  for  its  purchase  is  the  most  profitable  it 
is  possible  to  make. 

Sold  in  tins  at  is.  3d.,  2s.,  and  6s.  To 
those  with  a  few  fowls  a  2S.  tin  works  wonders, 
and  those  who  have  50  or  more  should  send  for 
a  5s.  tin  (6s.  worth,  post  free).  Their  celebrated 
Roup  Powder  for  curing  roup  and  preventing  colds 
at  the  same  price. 


All  readers  of  this  paper  who  are  interested  in  poultry-keeping  are  invited  to  write  for  a  copy 
of  their  monthly  POUIvTRY  JOURNAI^  (which  has  been  pubHshed  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years)  from 
their  only  English  address  : — 

ST.  MARY   CRAY,   KENT.     telephone  7  gray. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — This  is  the  original  firm  of  COOK'S  and  has  no  connection  whatever  with  any  Limited  Liability 
Company,  and  every  order  receives  their  careful  personal  attention. 


Printed  &  Published  for  the  Proprietors,  R.  T-  Lang,  Ltd-,  Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C  .  by  Yelf  Bros  .Printers  to  H  M  the  King,  Newport  &  Cowes.l.W. 


